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McGILL ABSORBS 

ST. JOSEPH TEACHERS COLLEGE 



One more step has been taken in the integra- 
tion of teacher training into the Quebec uni- 
versity system. On Wednesday, 17 December 
1969, after three days of discussions in several 
governing bodies at McGill, Senate gave final 
approval to the amalgamation of St. Joseph 
Teachers College with McGill. This action is 
to' bring about long-term benehts to En- 
■ glish-language education In the province. ' 

In the first place, the awareness that En- 
glish-language education per se is of utmost 
importance has replaced a previous emphasis 
on denominational training of teachers. Also, 
because of amalgamation, the SJTG commu- 
nity may now participate fully in the rich 
academic life of the university. 

^ In tripartite negotiations held between Mc- 
Gill, SJTC, and Quebec (SJTC is officially part 
of the Ministry of Education), agreement was 
reached on a number of financial and academic 
matters. 

McGill will not retain the old SJTC building 
on Durocher St., but has made room for new 
students in the Education Building to be built 
on central campus. All equipment at SJTC 
necessary for teacher training may be expro- 
priated by McGill. The name of. St. Joseph 
Teachers College disappears with the amalga- 
mation. 

Special arrangements have been arrived at 
.for the transfering of academic staff. According 
to the terms of the Protocole relatif aux profssseurs 
de du Quibec qui s*engagent dans une universite 
du territoire du QtUbec, SJTC teachers will have 
one year to decide whether they wish to stay 
on as faculty at McGill or assume other posts 
as civil servants in the Ministry of Education. 

Student who enrolled at SJTG in September 
1969 will be able to complete their studies at 
McGill according to SJTC regula- 
tions— including the same course structure and 
fees (supported by the government). However, 
after the last generation of SJTC students leave 
McGill, the normal admission requirements 
and reflations of McGill’s Faculty of Educa- 
tion will apply. 

Non-teaching staff, including maintenance 
employees, will be absorbed into McGill Uni- 
versity. 

Those students who intend to teach in Cath- 
--olic schools may take courses in the new De- 
partment of Catholic Studies to be established 
in the Faculty of Education. The Department, 
which will offer courses in theology, philosophy, 
and the methodology of religious instruction, 
will be open to all teaching candidates. 



Senate Meeting, 14 January 

Senate approved a recommendation by the 
Faculty of Education that henceforth all Bach- 
elor of Education degrees, including Physical 
Education, should have the same colour. Com- 
mented student senator Julius Grey, *‘Aestheti- 
cally, these colours form a queer 6sh. I’m dis- 
appointed they didn’t choose a proletarian 
red,” 

Senate noted an item on the report of its 
Steering Committee which sugg^ted “a simple 
and ^perimental numbering system of all 
documents . . . introduced commencing with 
, this meeting.” Another document, entitled D-6, 
was circulated which went into more detail on 
the numbering system. 

A need for this kind of system has often bran 
expressed because of the tidal wave of papers 
(including Committee reports. Minutes, 
Agenda, etc., , etc., etc.) with which Senate 
members have been deluged in the past. 

Dean of Students G.D. Solin presented the 
Report from the Dean of Students on a Disciplinary 
Matter which sets out the steps to be taken in 
the case of two students who allegedly assaulted 
two members of the university community last 
month. Although several Senators felt that the 
matter should not be dealt with until the ques- 
tion had been resolved by the criminal courts, 
a special disciplinary committee was appoint- 
ed. This committee is composed of four 
members drawn from the elected members of 
staff on Senate 'and four members from the 
student Senators. 

Vice-Principal Frost, seconded by Professor 
Pavlasek, moved that ^nate adopt the recom- 
mendation contained in the interim report to 
Senate by^the Special Committee on CEGEPs 
and Related Problems, The most important 
part of this Report reads as follows: 

At its meeting on December 17th, 1969, 
Senate authorized the Nominating Commit- 
tee to appoint a Special Committee on 
CEGEPs and Related Problems with the 
following terms of reference: 

To review the whole position regarding 
our CEGEP equivalent programme, the 
use of space at Macdonald College, and 
any other matters relating to the general 
problem . . . 

The Committee reports that it has held four 
meetings since December 17th. It is continu- 
ing its examination of the long-range prob- • 
lems and will report on these later. As a 
matter of priority,however,it is recommend- 
ed that the following motion be adopted: 



That a one-generation College Equivalent 
Programme be established at Macdonald 
College to admit about 700 students in 
September 1970, these students to com- 
prise some 200 in the PABS [Physical and 
Biological Sciences] stream and some 500 
in the new Arts stream. It should be clearly 
recognized that this is an emergency and 
temporary measure' designed to alleviate 
the shortage of post-Grade 11 places in 
1970. The Univeraity itself would operate 
the Programme and steps should be taken 
immediately to recruit the necessary addi- 
tional staff. One generation in this context 
means that no students would be admitted 
to the Programme.in 1971. 

ViM-Principal Frost stressed that the Commit- 
tee felt that it was incumbent upon the Uni- 
versity to do everything within its powers to 
help ^leviate the shortage of numbers of En- 
glish-language CEGEP places next year. The 
last sentence of the report will not preclude 
McGill from continuing the proposed program 
in 1971. 

Several Senators expressed their concern 
about the recruitment of staff and about fees. 
The question of fees will be discussed at future 
meetings of the Committee. Meanwhile, a 
Director of the Macdonald CEGEP Equivalent 
Programme will be appointed to propose 
methods of operating, llie motion to pass the 
Interim Report was passed 37 to 5. 

A supplementary motion moved by Professor 
Yates and seconded by Professor Yaffe was also 
carried unanimbusly. The resolution reads that 
Senate affirms that McGill University should 
continue to have a Faculty of Agriculture and 
that it should a>ntinue to be located bn the 
Macdonald College campus. 

Senate then resumed consideration of the 
Report of the Admissions Committee from the 
meeting of 17 December 1969. Recommen- 
. dation 2 of the report was adopted. It reads: 
*Tt is rea>mmended that a public statement 
be issued saying that the University will admit 
as many full-qualified Canadian applicants as 
possible into the First Collegial Ye^; that those 
granted early admission by June 1st will be 
guaranteed a place; but that, because of severe 
space limitations, it may not be possible to 
admit all those who are successful in meeting 
the entrance requirements.” 

Several members expressed their ’ concern 
over admission of students from outside Can- 
ada. Vice-Dean Vogel said he hoped that the 
proposed policy would not result in any further 
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drop in enrollment of non-Quebec students. 
The Registrar replied that the University Ad- 
missions Committee which he chaired felt that 
the same proportion as had previously existed 
for Quebec, non-Qiiebec Canadian, US, and 
overseas students would be maintained. 

Senate agreed that henceforth the Faculty 
of Music be responsible for its own admissions. 
The growth of the Faculty over the past few 
years, it was felt, has resulted in unique prob- 
lems which only the Faculty can solve. “With 
the move of the Faculty of Education to the 
Montreal campus in 1970, the Admissions 
Committee, working in conjunction with the 
Faculty, will be responsible for admission to 
the Faculty of Education,” the Report also 
reads. 

Dean Solin, seconded by Professor Pedersen, 
moved the adoption of Recommendation 5 of 
the Admissions Committee Report. It reads: 
“It is recommended that Canadian Senior Ma- 
triculants henceforth be admitted only into 
E-2; that students from overseas with GCE 
[General Certificate of Education] “A” level or 
equivalent qualifications be admitted into U- 
1; and that US students in general be admitted 
to E-1, with provision that students with high 



standing and satisfactory scores in two appro- 
priate Advanced Placement subjects be admits 
ted into E-2, and those who have attended 
another university and obtained high standing 
be admitted into U-1.” 

The Committee felt that to place Canadian 
Senior Matriculants higher than E-2 “would 
be to give these students an advantage over 
Quebec students with equivalent standing even 
though it was noted that Quebec students both 
at Junior and Senior Matriculation level can 
still ‘save a year’ by going to a University 
outside the Province.” 

The provision to admit some US students 
into U-1 was felt to be necessary, if not “consis- 
tent” because “unless this policy is followed our 
intake of US students, already halved, would 
almost cease completely.” A similar policy has 
been in operation at the University of Toronto 
and other universities with Senior Matriculant 
entry. Dean Solin stressed that it would be 
inefficient to admit Canadian non-Quebec stu- 
dents at a level for which they were not 
qualified. Ontario Grade 13 had proven to be 
weaker than Quebec Grade 12 in certain areas 
such as mathematics. 

Mr. Shapiro, seconded by Mr. Chinloy, 



SCIENCE RESEARCH 
AT AN IMP^^E 




Dr, Mario Bunge 



Dr. Mario Bunge, physidst and professor of 
philosophy at McGill University, commenting 
on the state of science research in Canada and 
McGill, told the Reporter^ “in this country there 
is a certain resistance to asking deep questions, 
those questions that moved the great investiga- 
tors of the past.”- A<xording to Dr. Bunge, 
scientists tend to tackle problems that yield 
immediate or short-term results. 

The problem is not restricted to Canada. 
Bryce Nelson of Science magazine reports that 
at a meeting of .the American Psychological 
Association, it was found that “in most univer- 
sities the young investigator is taking a grave 
risk if he t^es up a big problem, and that it 
usually seems more benefidal to one’s career 
to work on smaller problems.” Another point 
made at the same meeting was that “we all 
have a social commitment, but our department 
head wants published papers so we have to join 
our colleagues in running rats so that we can 
get publishable results.” {Science^ 12 Sept. 1969, 
p.ll04.) The “publish or perish” pressure once 
might have been useful in weeding out the 
non-productive scientists. Now, standardized 
and indiscriminite,it removes dedicated teach- 
as well as thinkers. 

Prone to the same pressures of conformity 
as other areas of society, science research exits 
in a wasteland. Imagination and creativity are 
repressed in favour of a so called “pragmatic 
science.” The emphasis is on results; long term 
research is left by the wayside. Science has 
become an open field for those seeking a well- 
paid, interesting, and secure job. Dr. Bunge 
noted that science before the war was a calling 
like poetry. A man went into science in search 
of truth. Not so today. “If Rutherford or a man 
of his calibre were to try something of this sort 
again he would meet exactly the same resis- 
tance or perhaps even more.” 

Science has become a profession. The 
number of scientists has increased since the war 
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moved that Recommendation 5 be deleted and 
replaced by the following: “That McGill adopt 
a credit system for admission, that out-of-Pro- 
vince students be admitted to the University 
year rather than to the College Equivalent 
Programme, and that an accelerated four-year 
programme be organized for out-of-province 
and other qualified students.” Mr, Shapiro said 
that he feared that the University was putting 
itself out of line with the rest of the world. 
“Many E-1 students from Ontario and the 
United States this year,” he said, “have told 
me they did not know what they were getting 
themselves into.” The Warden of Royal Victo- 
ria College replied to this that every US student 
had been individually informed that he would 
be embarking on a five-year program. 

Some Senators felt that Mr. Shapiro’s motion 
w.as too complicated a matter to be dealt with 
then. A committTO is at present studying the 
implications of a credit system and will be 
reporting to Senate in due course. Mr. Sha- 
piro’s amendment was defeated, with three 
votes in favour. Recommendation 5 was then 
adopted and Senate adjourned at 6:40 p.m. 



by TOM PERLMUTTER 



to perhaps a hundred-fold. The prevailing 
mood is security and “safe research.” Scientists 
are content with partial results. The only two 
ethical principles the pure scientist has to abide 
by— intellectual integrity and commitment to 
the search for truth— are being disregarded. (If 
this is the case in hb own area, how can the 
scientist be socially responsible?) 

On a governmental or industrial level, it is 
impossible to expect scientists to forge new and 
adventurous pa^s. The profit motive insists on 
immediate results even if they are tentative and 
subject to serious modification— as is seen by 
the use of such products as cyclamate and 
DDT. Fundamental research can only be con- 
ducted in the universities. To accommodate a 
freer type of research the universities would 
have to change. For example, it would have 
to support long-term research: results would 
not be immediate but the research itself would 
be more significant. However, areasonable and 
sufficient philosophic base would have to exist. 
“Not to have a clearly defined philosophy of 
science is just another way of putting to work 
an obsolete philosophy of science. The question 
is not to avoid philosophy, but to get hold of 
a good philosophy— one that will promote re- 
search rather than dwarf it.” It would give 
science a form and direction. If scientists did 
know something about both logic and method- 
ology they would be better off; they would 
waste less time, be more accurate, and at the 
same time bolder^ “Scientists do not seem to 
realize that they waste an enormous amount 
of time in both teaching and research because 
of a lack of sound principles of methodologv'.” 
Dr. Bunge cites the example of research in the 
reversal of time, “a fantastic idea which is wrong 
and can be dbpelled in two strokes with a little 
bit of knowledge of elementary logic.” 

Over a year and a half ago Dr. Bunge pro- 
posed a remedy. He advised creating a “Foun- 
dation and Philosophy of Science Institute’’ at 
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TO: THE SENATE, ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS, 
AND STUDENTS' SOCIETY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY. 

In submitting this, our final report, we are aware that we have 
not commented on several important areas which we set out 
to study, >and which we actually did discuss at some length. 
We have dealt only with the question of the relationship be- 
tween the university and society, but here we hope that the 
report will narrow the gap between the way things are and 
the way they might be. 

We should have liked particularly to examiae the curriculum 
and to follow up suggestions which were put forward for new 
approaches to teaching and learning. But conditions have been 
changing at McGill, almost out of all recognition. Since our 
Commission was formed in November 1967, departments hav- 
ing links with the. Academic Policy Committee have been in- 
volved in experimental work in new teaching-learning methods, 
both in developing ways of using new electronic and mechanical 
aids, and also in exploring new group structures and ways of 
staff-student participation. The continuing strength of the In- 
structional Communications Centre and the important services 
it provides to staff and students also helps to create improved 
learning environments. In addition, the university established 
in the summer of 1969 the Centre for Learning and Develop- 
ment, with responsibility for aiding and encouraging the im- 
provement of learning and teaching at the university. Also,' the 
sum of $ 1 00,000 was made available for financing new experi- 
ments in learning and teaching. 

We would have liked to discuss in greater depth the questions 
of university government which have been in everyone's mind 
in recent years. As changes in this field wilt continue to be 
desirable, a standing committee has been set up to maintain 
a continuing review of university government. Moreover, official 
Senate representatives now sit as regular members of the Board 
of Governors and Senate itself includes an absolute majority 
of members elected by the faculty. Students sit on Senate, on 
most of its committees, and on many committees in our consti- 
tuent Faculties. , 

Commission members were aware of these developments and 
judged that no single Commission could study in sufficient depth 
all major questions of university change. Senate's committee 
for the continuing review of university government will effect- 
ively take over the kind of perspective the Commission would 
have had on university government. It may be that Senate will 
find it necessary to study other specific questions in a similar 
way from time to time. 

One factor which delayed the progress of the Commission's 
work was the. failure to define whether the Commission should 
concern itself with the ongoing changes at the university Jn 
relation to its mandate or, rather, to plan for the future. Such 
confusion was perhaps, unavoidable at this particular stage of 
university change. However, it now seems dear that a single 
Commission cannot do both. ^ 

The Commission was originally composed of four members 
appointed by Senate (Vice-Principal Oliver, Dean Cohen, Profes- 



sor Macintosh, and Mr. McKim), four members appointed by 
the MAUT (Professors Vogel, BovHle, McLelland, and Rose- 
borough) and four members elected by the students (Messrs. 
Burkart, Marvin, Robinson, and Ticoll) with the Principal (ex 
officio) and the Chancellor (in the Chair). It was agreed at our 
first meeting that the Presidents of the MAUT and of the Stu- 
dents' Society should sit ex officio. Professor Noumoff replaced 
Professor McLelland when the latter left on a six-month leave 
of absence. On his return. Professor McLelland replaced Profes- 
sor Roseborough. The Registrar acted as secretary at our early 
meetings. Later Mrs. de Neeve was appointed secretary. In the 
latter part of May this year, the Students' Executive Council 
voted to withdraw the elected student representatives because 
of the Commission's alleged ineffectiveness.. One of the two 
elected student representatives who were still residing in Mon- 
treal (Mr. 'Ticoll) encouraged and accepted this action of the 
Council. He withdrew from the Commission, as did the then 
President of the Students' Society (Mr. Hajaly), and consequent- 
ly wishes to dissociate himself from this report. The other (Mr. 
Burkart) questioned the right of the Council to withdraw directly 
elected student members. He chose to continue on the Commis- 
sion and endorses this report. Of the out-of-town student' 
members, Mr. Robinson wishes to sign the report, and Mr. 
Marvin did not reply. Though the issue was not resolved, the 
Students' Executive Council which took office in July decided 
that its President, Mr. Grey, could attend Commission meetings, 
and he has endorsed this report.* With these exceptions the 
members of the Commission submit the enclosed report on the 
University and Society as their final report. ' 

'Professor Noumoff has indicated that he wishes to sign the report but with 
severe reservations. 

Introduction 



Modern western societies are in a state of social crisis in which 
a significant portion of the people are challenging existing social 
arrangements. Rising levels of affluence and education are giv- 
ing people a new view of their rights, encouraging them to 
articulate new hopes and make them reject the legitimacy of 
the older power and status arrangements. The new men of this 
society fit uneasily or not at all into the institutional patterns 
of another era. Furthermore they are aware of the gap between 
what is being done by institutions to satisfy human needs and 
what might be done, between what we have achieved through 
science and what we have not even attempted for society. It 
may also be due to a growing sense of conflict between the 
"underlying values of many of these societies and the means 
and goals which they have chosen. 

Perhaps predictably, the dissatisfaction and frustration of the 
young with society have been expressed against the university 
as the institution in which they participate in growing numbers, 
and with which they are most directly concerned. The old ar- 
rangements do not seem satisfactory, and something new is 
demanded. This demand implies both a change in the internal 
organization and the social goals of the university. We know 
that the social arrangements internal to the university among 
the students, teachers, administrative, and logistic staff contain 
assumptions which reflect the social arrangements of the 
broader community. These arrangements and the assumptions 
have been questioned by many students and some faculty, and 
the determination of alternatives should be a major goal of the 
university community. 

At McGill there have been recent efforts to initiate change 
in the university. In 1967, a joint committee of Board and 
Senate on University Government was established. The Univer- 






sity, through the Conference of Rectors and Principals and 
directly, encouraged the government of Quebec to establish a 
university grants commission. The Faculty of Medicine inaugu- 
rated its new curriculum in the fall of 1 967 after two years 
of study. Departments in the Faculty of Arts and Science are 
experimenting, often without fanfare, with new teaching meth- 
ods and especially techniques of communication in classes of 
5.00 or more. 

These institutional changes, though valuable, were criticized 
by some as too slow and not sufficiently fundamental to meet 
the crisis. Some student dissatisfaction found expression at 
McGill in the November 1 967 sit-in in the Administration Build- 
ing. The University administration expressed its willingness to 
study and expedite more fundamental change by establishing 
a Tripartite Commission on the Nature of the University, with 
the cooperation of the McGill Association of University Teachers 
and the Students' Society. 

The Commission set its own terms of reference and chose 
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to consider the university from three aspects; the University 
and Society, the Evolving Curriculum, and University Govern- 
ment. Position papers were presented and preliminary discus- 
sions were held. These papers were published in an. Interim 
Report in May 1968. This report also set the direction of the 
Commission's subsequent study. It was agreed that the central 
issue for the Commission was "How is the University to search 
for truth in our kind of society?" Nothing in the meantime has 
led the Commission to change this view. 

A second series of discussions, begun in June 1968 and 
ended in October, led to a study in new depth of the three 
areas. Several working papers emerged from this period. During 
the academic session of 1968-69, discussions focused on the 
university and society in an attempt to define premises and 
goals, and to determine actions which could be taken by the 
University to implement them. This report on the university and 
society summarizes the conclusions reached in discussions and 
makes recommendations. 

The Commission did not undertake extensive research. How- 
ever, access to university documents for study was requested 
by Commission member^ and granted by the University. Work- 
ing papers were prepared, and reference material was recom- 
mended and circulated. The Commission asked for briefs to_be 
submitted. Twenty-nine were received, about a third of which 
were on the university and society. The briefs on the university 
and society were discussed by the Commission and are reflect- 
ed in this report. Seven public hearings of briefs were requested. 
It was decided in August 1 968 to open Commission meetings 
to n^embers of the University community. Some members re- 
served judgement on this measure at the time, but they have 
not raised the question again. The general question of open 
meetings would form part of a study of university government. 

The scope of the Commission's discussion of university-society 
relations was defined largely by the questions raised by Com- 
mission members in their position papers (CF. Interim Report): 
Has the university tended to become an institution for train- 
ing in concrete skills and specific social foies, or a training 
ground for the "new working class" rather than an institution 
providing a more liberal education in the humanities, 
sciences, and their broader applications? 

Are there criteria to determine what kinds of research projects 
are suitable to a university? 

To what extent should the university be involved in the politi- 
cal and moral issues of the day? 

How can the university's relationships with governments and 
corporations be kept flexible so that the role and indepen- 
dence of each can be preserved? 

After exploratory discussions the Commission decided to pro- 
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ceed by working out and defining a set of assumptions underly- 
ing the university and society and the relations between them. 
These assumptions form the basis of the consensus of the 
Commission. 

Assumptions on the University 
and Society 

1 . The university's primary objective is the attainment of human 
advancement through the process of inquiry by the pursuit of 
truth through knowledge. “ v 

2. The pursuit of truth through knowledge always challenges 
the existing body of knowledge. 

3. To the extent that the university challenges the existing 
body of knowledge, it inevitably challenges the existing society. 

4. The view that the university primarily transmits knowj^edge 
and trains students to adapt themselves to the society^ based 
on this knowledge is, therefore, inadequate. Rather, the univer- 
sity must produce and provide an environment for persons who 
will challenge the settled values and institutions of society 
through the new and renewed knowledge they have acquired. 

5. In striving for human advancement, it is essential to in- 
clude in the teaching-learning program all points of view com- 
mitted to this value of human advancement through knowledge. 
It 4s incumbent on the university in presenting points of view 
to present them in the full competence of the academic tradition. 

6. The clearest possible distinction must be made between 
research demands made by society on the university which are 
consistent with the university's primary objective of human 
advancement, and those which are not consistent with that 
objective. 

Individual scholars are at liberty to make their skills available 
as they see fit; the university has the right to challenge the 
compatibility of any research project with its primary objective 
of human advancement. 

7. The university must be sensitive to the needs of society, 
but niust continually resist those forces in society that may limit 
its freedom of enquiry and teaching. 

Academic Freedom 

Academic freedom became the major focus of the Commission's 
discussion of university-society- relations. 

The notion of the university community's separation from 
society was always understood to mean the leisure to seek 
knowledge through inquiry in a climate free from social restric- 
tions, particularly about the kinds of questions which may be 
studied. Historically this has always been an ideal, as few schol- 
ars have ever been free from economic or other pressures, and 
universities were not exempt from human and intitutional fail- 
ings. However, the university has been accepted as the institu- 
tion in society where freedom to study should be protected from 
economic and other pressures, and a climate of study and the 
free play of ideas characterized universities in their best periods. 

The university's separation from society properly understood 
was never intended to imply a lack of concern for the human 
corhmunity. The scholar in his pursuit of truth is expected to 
synthesize his narrower personal ends into those he sees which 
transcend them. In this sense, man has always been the centre 
of any inquiry, and mariy scholars have chosen to be active 
in social conservation and reform. 

Within the last century, the extension to most of the popula- 
tion of a system of free education and the technological revolu- 



tion have both created new demands on the university. In the 
first place skilled technicians and managers were needed to 
run the society. Universities expanded, multiplied, and took on 
new roles. The danger that universities would become "service 
stations" for society became real and remains so. The Commis- 
sion discussed whether the developing service role of the uni- 
versity in society has meant that the climate of study and free 
play of ideas has eroded beyond restoration, and whether con- 
cern for mankind has not been absorbed in efforts to meet the 
growing demands of the "Establishment" in a nation state. 

To answer these questions the Commission discussed what 
the university could do in order to serve its ideals and the 
community as a whole. While a more extensive report on univer- 
sity teaching and research belongs to a study of curriculum, 
the relation of these to society was discussed in this context. 

It was argued that a university education should raise the 
fundamental questions about man and society. A student's 
knowledge of technical and managerial skills must be linked 
with knowledge of society, culture, and history because this 
knowledge is necessary for intelligent human judgements. 
Narrow techniques are soon obsolete, and a rapidly changing 
society requires people with educated imaginations and judge- 
ments. 

Ip the area of university research it was argued that the ideal 
of unrestricted inquiry was no longer the whole description of 
the role of university research. While accepting that there is 
a pure desire to know expressed in the, curiosity of each person, 
and that the truths to be known and the process of knowing- 
are good, what concerned members of the Commission was 
whether the speed of change and its effect on the human 
community did not raise further questions which must be put. 
In a society where the results of basic research are so quickly 
implemented, it may be that a scholar should take this into 
consideration in choosing his area of teaching and research. 
It was suggested that teaching and research in the human 
sciences tended to be insufficiently relevant to the pressing needs 
of today's human community. Should there be a re-evaluation 
of the direction of teaching and research particularly in these 
fields? If so, what part can the University play in this? 

This discussion of university teaching and research in relation 
to society raised the further question about criteria for hiring 
staff, which is also related to academic freedom. While it was 
agreed that the principal criterion in hiring staff was compe- 
tence, others were mentioned. Should a person's political views 
be considered, particularly in the human sciences? 

The Commission reached a consensus on two criteria by which 
to define academic freedom; 

Teaching, learning, and research must be directed towards 
the goal of human advancement. Because the definition of 
this goal will present difficulties when it is applied to the 
" individual scholar, criteria should be established first for the 
university as a ^hole. Teaching in professional faculties and 
traditional disciplines directed to the training of specialists 
and professionals should include a dimension which will pre- 
pare graduates to relate their knowledge to fundamental 
questions concerning man, society, culture, and history. This 
aspect of education is necessary for intelligent judgements 
about change for the sake of human advancement. Research 
projects undertaken at the university may be challenged to 
prove that they meet the criterion of human advancement. 
Especially because of its size and influence in a technological 
society, the university has a responsibility to see that research, 
undertaken within the institution, conforms to the standards 
of academic freedom. 

Teaching, learning, and research must present ideas and opin- 
ions or study a problem in the full competence of the academic 



tradition. This implies that distinctions will be made between 
matters of knowledge and opinion, and it encourages em- 
phasis on the process of knowledge, judgement, and verifica- 
tion in each field of knowledge. 

Mutuality 



The relationship of universities with their communities is a 
mutual one and today interaction between them takes many 
forms. Universities not only respond to demands made on them 
but in many respects have been in a position of leadership. 

Partly owing to the increased importance of equipment and 
physical plant in the teaching-learning process and research, 
uriiversities have come to depend very largely on government 
financing for their operation and growth as well as for the 
extensive financing of research, particularly in the physical and 
life sciences and in medicine. Universities continue to depend 
as well on the support of graduates, friends, and corporations, 
which includes the voluntary work and advice of members of 
the community as governors and committee members. 

The' university serves the community iri many ways. In its 
teaching role it serves in particular the age group from 1 9 to 
25. Whild this will continue to be the case it is probable, and 
may be desirable, that the university will be expected to teach^ 
other members of the community as well. In order to do this 
it must foresee extending its commitment to continuing educa- 
tion. 

To educate people for the community includes providing the 
skilled ‘people to occupy specific posts within society. But if 
they are to perform effectively they must understand society. 
Essential to any notion of understanding society today is that 
of understanding change. The view that the university primarily 
equips students with certain skills to adapt themselves to society 
as it exists is, therefore, inadequate. Commission members re- 
cognized that the dominant groups in any social institution tend 
to be conservative. While this attitude stabilizes the institution ^ 
and society, it may become anachronistic and reactionary. It 
was agreed that the university should provide a climate where 
the social applications of knowledge as well as the settled values 
and institutions of society can be analysed and questioned in 
the full competence of the academic tradition. Many kinds of 
experiments in the humanities and social sciences are different 
from experiments in~the physical and life sciences. They are 
experiments in human living and must be verified historically. 
Only persons who have analysed and questioned past and 
existing forms are responsibly prepared for such experiments. 
It is an important responsibility of the university to serve society 
- in this way. 

Beyond its teaching role the university serves the community 
by the advice which members of the university are asked to 
provide to governments, welfare agencies, schools, businesses, 
and labour. Here again the knowledge and' disinterest desired 
are part of the competence of the academic tradition. 

In research, it has always been incumbent on members of 
the university to organize research teams and propose projects 
for research in areas attractive enough to governments, founda- 
tions, and corporations to draw funds to support them. While 
no one would accept that "he who pays the piper calls the 
tune," the university must educate and persuade in this area 
as well. Universities and their members have probably tended 
to take on community work or to accept research projects with- 
out pausing to consider whether such work is best performed 
in the universities or whether it would be performed more 
appropriately by other agencies or not at all. The Commission 
believes that serious problems can develop through the uncriti- 
cal acceptance of all kinds of research work. A study should 
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be made to determine whether and to what extent this applies 
to McGill and, if desirable, appropriate corrective measures 
established. 

The Commission was founded because of a crisis in the univer- 
sity arising from the rejection of the priorities, goals, and status 
system of the university by some students and staff. Members 
of the Commission recognized that the crisis within the universi- 
ty might be part of a larger social crisis which called for radical 
changes in the organization and social role of the university. 
Since this social crisis must have its roots in the changes taking 
place in society it was also felt that this placed new responsi- 
bilities on the university to act. 

However, the university seemed to some to be in danger of 
losing its institutional identity and no longer able to make its 
contribution to the common good. This fear was expressed by 
criticisms that the university has become a "service station" 
for society or a "degree mill" which produces the "new working 
class." It was asked whether the university had become like 
a large corporation or a miniature state. Commission members 
agreed that the university was a unique institution with a special 
contribution to make to society through teaching, research, and 
service. ' 

This must be assumed in the university's relations with soci- 
ety, and consideration must be given to how it will be expressed. 
The Commission's discussion of how to articulate a better rela- 
tion between the university and society centered in three areas; 
public issues; Telations with governments and corporations; and 
McGill and the Quebec Community. 

< 

Public Issues 



The manner in which the University could act on public Issues 
was a continuing concern of the Commission. 

If the primary role of the university is the pursuit of truth 
through knowledge in the full competence of the academic 
tradition, how would this role be expressed in relation to public 
issues? How can the concern for the human community, the 
critical attitude, the openness to questions, and the hope for 
a solution be brought to bear on public issues? It was suggested 
by some members that action on public issues should be taken 
by individuals or groups within the university community or 
by graduates, but not by the university itself. Others wished 
to see the university itself take stands on public issues decided 
upon by a majority of the senior academic governing body of 
the university. It was also argued that the university by its 
irhplicit and sometimes explicit reflection of the views of the 
dominant groups in society had, in the past, taken stands as 
an institution in favour of the status quo and, therefore, against 
change. 

Except in cases where the university itself is involved, 
members agreed that the university should not be expected 
to take stands on public issues on which its individual members 
^ had divergent views, as such would be contrary to the' spirit 
of freedom of opinion within the university community. In addi- 
tion, there was agreement among Commission members that 
the university should encourage enquiry into public questions 
and inform society on them. This could be done through re- 
search undertaken in social problems such as the causes and 
cohsequences of poverty and war, pollution control, urban dev- ' 
elopment, ethnic relations, and the social implications of tech- 
nology, as well as alternate methods of social and political - 
organization. The community in which a university is located, 
or one with which it is especially associated, may be experienc- 
ing severe difficulties in one or many of these problem areas, 
or in ones comparable to them. The university should identify 
certain pressing social needs of this kind and encourage the 



application of academic knowledge, insight, and skill to their 
solution. To this end, the Commission recommends that Senate 
take action in the following ways; ' 

A university research fund larger than the present one should 
bo established, the present fund ($357,000 for the year 
1 969-70) is used to provide sums up to $2,500, in general, 
to enable research work already undertaken with a grant 
to be completed or modified without running into severe 
financial difficulties. Because most grants are presently for 
research in the sciences, the university research fund is 
generally used to help out research in these fields. However, 
the operation of the fund would be extended with a larger 
endowment. 

Severe social, problems of our environment should be identi- 
fied and research funds set aside for their definition and 
exploration. Members of the Commission were aware of the 
desirability of using external advisors to judge the acaderhic 
qualities of the larger projects requesting university research 
funds. 

Interested and competent staff and students should be en- 
couraged to conduct research studies on such problems and 
to publish their findings. The possibility was mentioned of 
granting credit towards first degrees to undergraduates who 
participate in such projects. However, this suggestion should 
be studied within an overall plan of curricuiMm change. 

An analysis of the scope and direction of present university 
research should be undertaken as a first step towards identi- 
fying feasible university research projects, and that its terms 
of reference specifically include an examination of the prob- 
able social values and consequences of research. 

The university should encourage donors who support re- 
search at the university to set aside a portion of their grant 
for use by the university research fund. 

This university should initiate and support in the AUCC and 
other intef-university bodies, a policy that all universities 
in Canada should allocate certain percentages of research 
. grants they receive for university-determined research proj- 
ects. ' 

University Reiations 
with Government 
and the Private Sector 
of the Economy 



The Council of Universities 

During the time the Commission was in session, the government 
Of Quebec passed an act (Bill 57) setting up a Council of Univer- 
sities. This Council includes representatives from the community, 
the universities, and the government, and advises the Minister 
of Education on the development of higher education bearing 
in mind the. needs and. resources of the Province.' Ip particular 
it will recommend the amount and apportionrineht of annual 
appropriations to universities. The government in turn is re- 
quired to consult the Council about these matters. 

The act also seeks to coordinate the activities of higher educa- 
tion in the Province, and recommends consultation between the 
Council and the government about this. 

The importance of a university council and of coordination 
of activities of higher education were both matters raised in 
the Interim Report of the Commission and later discussed. These 
actions of the Government are welcomed by the Commission 
as important steps to clarify and stabilize university-government 
relations. 
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A method of distribution of government funds which is used 
in the province of Ontario and elsewhere, formula financing, 
was favoured by the Commission. This'sytem is based on a 
grant per student with students classified into categories (gradu- 
ate studies, medicine, arts, etc.) each of which justifies a different 
level of support. The Commission believes this approach is 
basically sound, and would recommend its adoption in Quebec. 
However, some consideration should be given to the essential 
factor that has come to be referred to as "rattrapage," or 
catching up. This is a recognition of the fact that to rely 
exclusively on numbers of students would not be fair. Universi- 
ties progress in cycles or stages. Rapidly growing and recently 
established institutions face problems that universities in a more 
stable phase do not, and this should be recognized in any 
formula for allotting funds. The "rattrapage" factor could be 
calculated on some agreed statistical growth trends. 

In its discussions of university-government relations, the 
Commission also endorsed the view that the university should 
continue to set its own criteria for status, salary, and tenure 
of staff, and should discourage the formulation of government 
policy in this area for all universities in the Province. 

Research funds from governments and corporations 
there has been widespread student crKicism of the role govern- 
ment and business play by providing research funds to universi- 
ties: In addition to students, members of the university adminis- 
tration and faculty at McGill have also questioned whether the 
dependence of the university on grants for research has not 
sometimes led to the acceptance of contracts for work only 
marginally related to the university's teaching and research 
functions. In terms of its service function, it was the consensus 
of the Commission that work should not'be done at the univer- 
sity unless it was significantly related to enquiry in the pursuit 
of truth through knowledge for the sake of human advancement. 
Other work can be performed by business and government 
agencies. 

Re^arch funds are presently distributed by agencies like the 
National Research Council according to academic criteria. On 
the other hand, while some fund-granting mandates have been 
interpreted broadly, research for other government agencies and 
departments and for private industry is expected to serve speci- 
fic goals, such as defence policy or corporation development 
and profit. An example noted was the requirement to indicate 
the relevance of a project to defence in applying for a grant 
from the Defence Research Board. The question was raised 
of whether this releyance could not be determined by the Board 
itself, or whether all research grants should not flow through 
the National Research Council. Other agencies could obtain the 
results of research as they needed them. 

The Commission saw that the university's area of freedom 
to determine its research would be somewhat greater if the 
present University Research Fund endowment were enlarged. 
Research grants in general do not take into consideration the 
costs to the university of allocating human and other resources 
to a given project, though there is some trend towards doing 
so. As a result of these cpnsiderations, the Commission recom- 
mends: 

Provincial and Federal granting agencies should be asked to 
provide monies for an enlarged University Research Fund. 

Private donations should be sought for .this fund. 

The university should consider carefully the feasibility of 
charging, as part of overhead costs on private contract re- 
search,"'an amount that could be assigned to the University 
Research Fund. 

Full-time members of the university staff should be asked 
to contribute a proportion of their outside' earnings (less ex- 



penses) to such a fund or, alternatively, the university should 
make arrangements and receive payment of remunerative 
outside employment by staff members, the proceeds to go 
to such a fund. ' 

The recent developments in the humanities and social sciences 
have not yet been reflected' in the relative amounts of funds 
available for research in different fields. The sums available to 
the physical and life sciences and medicine are still many times 
larger than those available to the humanities and social sciences^ 
Because university research projects may be expecte_d to favour 
these underdeveloped academic areas, the recommended larger 
university research fund should be used to redress this imba- 
lance. Much more needs to be done, however, to encourage 
research in these areas. 

4f the university is to respond to the crisis in society, increased 
support must be given to the social sciences. This could be 
in the form of major increases in research funds, the inaugura- 
tion andjsupport of research and action centres, and the increase 
and diversification of the teaching staff. It seemed silly that 
in our time the vast majority of research funds was given to 
physical and life sciences, and medicine. The Commission was 
convinced of the urgency of findirjg ways to rapidly; increase 
the funds available to the humanities and social sciences in 
whatever way possible. 

The Commission recommends that the university strongly 
urge the Provincial and Federal Governments to increase funds 
available for the humanities.and social sciences both in absolute 
funds and as a percentage of total research funds. 

Conclusion 



The Commission inevitably raised more questions than it could 
answer. Its tripartite nature accentuated this tendency. However, 
the conclusions reached in the aspects of university-society 
relations which were studied may be summarized as follows: 

Academic freedom must be understood to be for the sake 
of the attainment of human advancement through the process 
of enquiry by the pursuit of truth through knowledge; and 
teaching, learning) research, and service undertaken in the 
full competence of the academic tradition. 

The university is a unique institution interacting through its 
teaching, research, and service with other institutions in soci- 
ety for the common good. 

The university should develop in a way that will preserve 
from the past what is still valuable in meeting the needs 
and aspirations of society. It must also be prepared to change 
what has become irrelevant. The Commission judges that this 
goal can be approached by the attention of the university 
in its teaching, research, and service to the needs of the 
human community; by the existence of a Council of Universi- 
ties; by giving the university more freedom in the determi- 
nation of research projects through a larger university Re- 
search Fund; and by the provision of a more equitable share 
^ of funds for research in the social sciences and the humani- 
ties. 

The Commission is aware of the fact that its report can do no 
more than begin a discussion of the major issues confronting 
universities and their "place in society, and that many of the 
problems raised by the Commission will need further exploration. 
For instance, the growing gap between advances in science 
and technology and the capacity of societies to understand the 
social implications of these advancements in order to integrate 
them fruitfully is an area to which the universities must address 



themselves. For it is clear that there is a problem in relating 
the results of more scientific and technological research to the 
social implications of that research and consequently of allocat- 
ing resources with a view to closing the present gap. 

There must also be a continuing debate, foreshadowed in 
the report itself, on the question of academic freedom on the 
one hand and polical freedom on the other, which would seem 
to warrant much greater attention in a society where the ques- 
tion of the distinctions between knowledge and opinion have 
been raised, frequently. Similarly, the continuing debate on the 
place of the "scientific method" and the transference of this 
method to the problems of human relations have only been 
adumbrated in the Commission's report. These and many other 
problems need to be considered more fully and the report should 
be looked at as part of a continuing dialogue on these major 
questions. It is our conviction that the universities in this century 
can only play a vital role in society if this dialogue is continued 
at all levels of the university community. 
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Les fonds de recherche distribu^s actuellement par des orga-^ 
nismes tels que le Conseil national de recherches sont conformes 
aux criteres universitaires. D'autre part, si on a donn§ une 
interpretation extensive e certains mandats d'allocations de 
fonds. la recherche destin^e 5 d'autres organes ou ministeres 
gouvernementaux et e I'industrie priv6e doit, en principe. servir 
certaines causes specifiques telles que la politique de defense 
nationale, ou le developpement et le profit de telle ou telle 
compagnie. Par exemple, il faut indiquer Tutilite d'un projet 
e regard de la defense nationale en faisant une demande de 
subvention aupres du Conseil de recherches pour la defense. 
La question de savoir s'il etait normal que ce dernier organisme 
se prononce en la matidre ou si toutes les bourses de recherche 
ne devraient pas plutdt passer par le Conseil natiorial de recher- 
ches, a ete soulevee. D'autres organismes pourraient obtenir 
les resultats de recherche selon leurs besoins. 

La Commission a reconnu que la marge de liberty de I'univer- 
sit6 serait un peu plus vaste si le Fonds de recherche de I'univer- 
sit6 actuel 6tait 6largi. En g6n6ral, meme si une tendance oppo- 
s§e se dessine, les bourses de recherche ne tiennent pas compte 
des frais qui incombent h I'universit6 pour chaque projet. du 
fait des ressources humaines ou autres qu'elle doit y consacrer. 
Compte tenu de ces considerations, la Commission recommande 
que: 

On devrait demander aux organismes de subventions provin- 
ciaux et federaux de fournir des subsides afin que le fonds 
de recherche universitaire soit \i\us important. 

On devrait solHciter des donations privies destinees h ce 
fonds. 

Dans le cadre des recherches patronnees par le secteur priv6, 
I'universite devrait soigneusement examiner la possibility de 
demander plus d'argent afin de couvrir les dypenses subsidiai- 
res. Cette somme suppiymentaire devrait Stre vers6e au Fonds 
de recherche universitaire. 

On devrait demander aux membres du personnel enseignant 
y plein temps h I'university de verser au Fonds une partie 
des gains qu'ils font h I'6xt6rieur (dyduction faite de leurs 
dypenses) ou bien, I'uhiversity devrait percevoir une partie 
de ces r6mun6rations obtenues & I'ext6rieur par le corps 
professoral, cette somme 4tant destinye k ce Fonds. 

L'expansion croissante des sciences humaines et des sciences 
sociales ne s'est pas encore ^refiytye dans la rypartition des 
fonds disponibles dans les diffyrents domaines de la recher- 
che. Le montant des subsides consacrys aux sciences physi- 
ques. biologiques et mydicales est encore bien plus important 
que celui destiny aux sciences humaines et sociales. Comme 
Ton peut s'attendre d ce que les projets de recherche de 
I'university favorisent ces domaines nygligys. le Fonds de 
recherche universitaire yiargi devrait §tre utiHsy pour redresser 
ce dysyquilibre. Cependant. beaucoup reste encore d faire 
pour encourager. la recherche dans ces domaines. 

Si I'university doit se pryoccuper de la crise sociale actuelle. 
une aide accrue doit 4tre accordye aux sciences sociales. Cette 
aide accrue pourrait notamment consister en des augmenta- 
tions importantes des fonds de recherche, I'inauguration et 
le soutien financier* de centres de recherche ou autres. et 
I'augmentation et la diversification du personnel enseignant. 
Le fait que la grande majority des fonds de recherche et de 
ryquipement soit consacrye. de nos jours, au sciences pures 
est yvidemment dyplorable. La Commission est convaincue 
de I'urgence de trouver des fagons d'accroitre rapidement 
les fonds destinys aux sciences sociales. par tous les moyens 
possibles. 

La Commission recommande que I'university incite vivement 
les gouvernements provinciaux et fydyraux a augmenter les 



fonds destinys aux sciences humaines et sociales, y la fois 
en chiffres absolus eten pourcentage des fonds totaux allouys 
y la recherche. 



Conclusion 




La Commission a. inyvitablement. soulevy plus de questions 
qu’elle ne pouvait en rysoudre. Sa nature tripartite a accentuy 
cette tendance. Cependant, les conclusions auxquelles elle a 
abouti aprys avoir ytudiy les diffyrents aspects des relations 
entre I'university et la sociyty, peuvent Stre rysumyes comme 
suit: 

On doit considyrer la liberty universitaire sous ses deux as- 
pects; I'avancement de I'humanity grSce y la recherche de 
la vyrity par la connaissance et le savoir est une tSche qui 
incombe traditionnellement y I'university; I’enseignement. 
rytude, la recherche et le dyvouement y la communauty sont 
aussi des tSches qui incombent traditionnellement y I'univer- 
sity. 

L'university est une institution unique qui, par son activity 
dans le domains de I'enseignement, de la recherche et des 
services rehdus y la communauty, collabore avec d'autres 
institutions, au bien commun de la sociyty. 

La mission de I'university devrait fitre accomplie de fagon 
y pryserver la partie de I'hyritage du passy qui demeure 
valable, tout en rypondant aux besoins et aux'aspirations de 
la sociyty contemporaine. L'university doit aussi fitre prete 
y rejeter celles de ses institutions qui n'ont plus leur raison 
d'ytre. La Commission estime que l'university heut se rappro- 
cher de ce but: en organisant sa recherche, son enseignement 
et ses services y la communauty en ionction des besoins 
actuals de la sociyty; gryce au Conseil des universitys; en 
acquyrant davantage de liberty dans la dytermination des 
projets de recherche, grSce y un Fonds de recherche universi- 
taire plus important; en allouant une aide financidre plus 
yquitable y la recherche en sciences humaines et sociales. 

Ce rapport ne prytend pas ytre dyfinitif. Les yvynements y venir 
se chargeront de le rendre caduc dans un an ou myme moins. 
Son but est d'apporter la contribution de la Commission au 
dialogue university-sociyty qui— tout le monde respdre— mynera 
y I’instauration d'une meilleure university au service d'une 
meilteure sociyty. ^ 
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McGill. Such an institute would work with the 
existing departments of science, mathematics, 
and philosophy in turning out a new breed of 
scientists capable of launching Canada into 
important new areas of research activity. His 
proposal has been met-with indifference and 
hostility on the part of McGill scientists. When 
asked for the counter-arguments against thel 
establishment of such an institute, he replied, 
“There are none. They reject what they don*t 
know about. Theirs is a primitive, visceral re- 
action.** He stated that the McQill administra- 
tion had shown itself sympathetic to the idea 
but could, not do anything without faculty 
support. 

Dr. Bunge is well qualified to give direction 
to this new approach to science studies in Can- 
ada. Over the last thirty years he has made 
an extraordinary contribution to the world’s . 
literature on the foundations of science. His 
writings over this period make up a list of more 
than 100 publications. 

In 1967 three volumes au^ored by Dr. Bunge 



were published by one of Europe’s best 
known publishers of scientific literature— 
Spr^nger-Verlag of Berlin, Heidelberg arid 
New York. The books are Foundations of Physics, 
Scientific Research, Vol. 1: The Search for 
Systems and Scientific Research; Vol. II: 
The Search for Truth. These, major treatises 
on the methodology and philosophy of science 
represent the synthesis of about ten years of 
preparation and writing by Dr. Bunge. The 
aim of the three volumes is to analyze the 
nature of scientific research in all fields, from 
physics to social science. The larger number 
of worked-out examples contained in the Scien- 
tific Research volumes— more than one thousand 
exercises and problems, and up-to-date bibli- 
ographies— make the work suitable both as 
text-books and as tools for independent re- 
search^ They have been designed in part to 
serve as the basis for courses in science method- 
ology and philosophy at the fourtl^year under- 
graduate and first year graduate levels. - 
In addition to these works, Springer-Verlag 



also published last year two, volumes edited by 
Dr. Bunge: Delaware Seminar in the Foundations 
of Physics, and Quantum Theory and Reality. The 
first is a reader on the foundations of physics, 
which discusses basic physical theories from 
classical mechanics through statistical me- 
chanics, electromagnetic theory, and general" 
relativity to quantum mechanics. The second 
volume contains a collection of papers by dis- 
tinguished physicists, which makes a critical 
examination of quantum mechanics. 

Dr. Bunge was born in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina and was a student of physics at the univer- 
sity of La Plata in the Argentinian capitol from 
1938 to 1944. From 1944 to 1958 he conducted 
research in theoretical "physics (atomic and 
nuclear physics) at La^ Plata initially under 
Professor Guido Beck. He received his Doctor 
of Physico-Mathematical Sciences from La 
Plata in 1952. He has been at McGill for the 
past three years. 



THE ROLE OF THE STAFF . ^ by HARRY E. THOMAS 

Interview with Dr. CP. Ledond 



The following is the last of a series of three articles 
based on an interview with the Chairman of the 
McGill Department of Anatomy. The first article, 
entitled **The University and Society, ** appeared No- 
vember 28. The second article, “The Role of Stu- 
dents,” published December 5. 

Reporter: How can teaching and research be 
associated in the life of staff members? 

. Lcblond: To me, , the most exciting aspect of 
teaching is in reporting new and personal re- 
search. This is often done in seminars with 
peers and graduate students— you explain how 
a problem was formulated,' how the experi- 
ments were designed, what results were collect- 
ed, and finally how they were interpreted and 
new theories may be proposed. Objections may 
then be raised and suggestions made to over- 
come difficulties. 

The graduate student who wishes to partici- 
pate effectively has first to leam a great deal 
of basic information, and this may take time 
and involve much effort. This is true generally 
of most intellectual experiences— about i95* per 
cent preparatory “scut”, work for , 5 per cent 
delight. 

Laboratory discussions are usually at a lower 
level than seminars. Again the teacher has to 
listen sympathetically to searching questions, 
however embarrassing they may be. If the case 
arises, the teacher must not be afraid to say 
“I don’t know” or “about this, I know a bit 
but not as milch as I would like,” and so on. 
Reporter: What are the qualities required of 
a good teacher? 

Leblond: Some teachers are paturally gifted. 
Poor teachers may improve, and students may 
help'here, specially if criticisms are mentioned 
discreetly. As much as possible, suggestions for 
improvement should be direct^ to the teacher 
and perhaps to his chairman rather than being 
made public. 

The teacher must combine research zeal with 
interest in His students. He must also develop 
an important quality, trust. Thus, as a-gradu- 
ate student becomes more and more competent 
in his work, he must be given more and more 
qf a free rein in organizing his progr^. When 



a student is working on a Masters* degree under 
me, the subject of his research is usu^ly chosen 
for him, but when he reaches the Ph.D. level, 
he usually chooses his own subject. A similar 
principle may often be applied at lower levels 
of education. In this manner, some measure of 
democracy is introduced in education. In any 
case, trusting the student is a crucial, though 
difficult, attitude in education. But it is highly 
rewarding, when a young man who had come 
as an inexperienced graduate student, leaves 
as a man .in full control of his field. 

Reporter: Ho\|V much of a teacher’s time 
should be devoted to research? 

- Leblond: Every minute of time not involved 
in teaching. Each scholar must exert personal 
discipline, so that he has ample time for think- 
ing and creative action. In this way, his teach- 
ing will acquire spark. (Conversely, the prob- 
lems arising in his mind while preparing lec- 
tures and discussing with students will often 
act as a stimulus to his own research.) 
Reporter: What kind of research is being done 
in the Department of Anatomy? 

Leblond: Gross Anatomy uses the scalpel, 
whereas Histology, uses the microscope, in at- . 
tempting to clarify the make-up of the human 
body. These sciences provide the basic knowl- 
edge required before one may hope to under- 
stand how the body works. Research may con- 
sist of clarifying structural detail or of relating 
structures to chemical and physical events 
within the body. 

Reporter; But what are the main aspects of 
your own researdi? * 

Leblond: In the past, the body was compared 
to the steam engine. Just as the steam engine 
is composed of parts devised to use coal for 
energy production, the body was believed to 
be composed of organs devised to use food for 
the same purpose. Much of my work has been 
to show that the organs are not stable structures 
comparable to the parts of a steam engine, but 
are instead in a constant state of flux. Organs 
are not the stable structures considered by 
classical histology. They are composed of cells 
which are often replaced by others and, even 



when they are not, contain tiny “organelles” 
which turn over continually. This concept may 
be called “Dynamic Histology.” 

My work and that ofjnany of my colleagues 
is centered around a technique called “ra- 
-dioautography,” which was discovered in 1928 
in Paris by Lacassagne who was working with 
the naturally radioactive polonium. After in- 
jecting some into rabbits, he prepared thin 
slices— or sections— of their organs which are 
used for study under the microscope. The sec- 
tions were placed in contact with a photogra- 
phic plate iri the dark-room; the rays coming 
from the polonium, if any, present in the sec- 
tions would then strike the emulsion of the 
plate. After a few days of such bombardment, 
the plate was developed and fixed, and it dis- 
played an image indicating if the organ con- 
tained polonium, and if so, in what cells of 
the organ polonium was located. 

In 1938, 1 learned the technique from Lacas- 
sagne and used it when I began injecting rats 
with two recently discovered radio-elements of 
importance in biology, radio-iodine and ra- 
dio-phosphorus. The radio-iodine was thus 
traced to the thyroid and the radio-phosphorus 
to bones and teeth. But this method provided 
only crude images. 

In January 1946, after some service with the ' 
Free French forces, I teamed up with Dr. L.F. 
B61anger (who now teaches histology in Ot- 
tawa) in the hope of improving the radioauto- 
graphic technique. Within a month, we struck 
gold. A new technique was designed: melted 
photographic emulsion was poured on the sur- 
face of organ sections, thus providing intimate 
contact. The emulsion-coated section was kept 
for some time in the dark, so that the radioac- 
tive substances present in the section could 
bombard thcL emulsion. The emulsion could be 
developed and fixed while kept in contact with 
the section. When looking down the microscope 
at the section-emulsion sandwich, the radioac- 
tivity in a given cell was revealed by black 
silver grains over it. 

Reporter: Once you had this new technique, 
what did you do with it? 
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Rapport de la Commission tripartite 
sur la nature de I’universite 

Preface 



A L'INTENTION DU S^NAT, DE L'ASSOCIATION DES PRO- 
FESSEURS ET DE L'ASSOCIATION DES ^TUDIANTS DE 
L'UNIVERSLTE McGILL. 

En sourinettant ce document, notre rapport final, nous sommes 
conscients que nous n'avo.ns pas fait de comirtentaire sur plu- 
sieurs points importants que nous avons exclus de cette 6tude 
mais que nous avons abordds assez longuement au cours de 
nos discussions. Nous avons simplement trait‘6 id de la question 
des relations entre I'universit6 et la sod4t6, mais nous esp6rons 
que ce rapport cdmblera en partie le foss6 existent entre l'6tat 
actuel des choses et ce qui devrait dtre. 

Nous aurions aimd en particulier examiner le programme 
d'enseignement et faire 6tat des suggestions concernant de 
nouvelles m^thodes d'enseignement et d'dtude qui ont 6t6 
avancdes. Mais les conditions ont tellement change k McGill 
que notre university est presque myconnaissable. Depuis le mbis 
de novembre 1 967, les dhpartements relibs au Comitb cie politi- 
que universitaire se sont livrbs k des experiences concernant 
les nouvelles methodes pbdagogiques, non seulement en dbye- 
loppant I'utilisation de nouveaux instruments mbcaniques et 
yiectroniques mais aussi en btudiant de nouvelles structures 
-de groupe et de nouvelles mbthodes de participation des btu- 
diants et du personnel. L'activite croissante du Centre audio-vi- 
suel d'information bducative et I'importance des services qu'il 
met k la disposition du personnel et des btudiants aident bgale- 
ment k ambliorer les conditions p^dagogiques. De plus, I'univer- 
sity a fondy, en btb, 1969, le Centre d'apprentissage et de 
dyveloppement qui a pour mission d'aider k amyiiorer et de 
stimuier I'enseignemenret I'btude k I'university. La somme de 
$ 100,000 a yty allouye au financement des nouvelles expyrien- 
ces d'enseignement et d'ytude. 

Nous aurions aimb discuter plus amplement la question du 
gouvernement de I'university, question que tout le monde a 
eue k I'espfit ces dernidres annyes. Comme des changements 
dans ce domaine continueront k dtre souhaitables, un comity 
permanent a ety cryy afin d'assurer la ryvision continuelle du 
gouvernembnt universitaire. De plus, les reprysentants officials 
du Synat sibgent maintenant en tant que mernbres ryguliers 
au Conseil des gouverneurs. Le Sbnat lui-myme comprend une 
majority absolue de mernbres yius paries professeurs. Les btu- 
diants sibgent au Synat, dans la plupart de ses comitbs et dans 
de nombreux comites des facultys de McGill. 

Les mernbres de la Commission se sont rendus compte de 
ces dyveloppements rbcents et ont estimb qu'une seule com- 
mission ne pouvait pas btudier en profondeur toutes les ques- 
tions majeures concernant revolution de I'university. Le comity 
du synat prendra effectivement la relbve de la Commission et 
se chargera de la ryvision permanente du gouvernement univer- 
sitaire, dans la meme perspective. De mSme il se peut que le 
synat juge nbcessaire d'btudier, de temps en temps, d'autres 
questions' spycifiques. 

Un facteur retarda le progrbs de la Commission dans son 
travail. II s'agit de I' impossibility k dyfinir son role: devait-ell^e 



se pencher sur les changements en cours k I'university, selon 
son mandat, ou devait-elle faire des plans pour le futur? Une 
telle confusion btait peut-dtre inyvitable k ce stade de I'yvolution 
universitaire. Cependant, il semble maintenant certain qu'une 
seule commission ne peut pas remplir ces deux fonctions. 

A I'origine, la Commission ytait composbe de quatre mernbres 
nommys par le Sbnat (le vice-recteur Oliver, le . doyen Cohen, 
le professeur Macintosh, et M. A. C. McKim), de quatre mernbres 
nommys par I'Association des professeurs de I' University McGill 
(les professeurs Vogel, Bovilte, McLelland et Roseborough) et 
de quatre mernbres blus par les ytudiants (MM. Burkart, Marvin, 
Robinson, et Ticoll), ainsi que du recteur (de par ses fonctions) 
et du chancetier (prysident). Lors de notre premibre ryunion, 
nous avons convenu que les prysidents de I'Association des 
professeurs et de I'Association des ytudiants sihgeraient de par 
leurs fonctions. Le professeur Noumoff remplaga le professeur 
McLelland quand ce dernier prit six mois de congy. A son retour, 
le professeur McLelland remplaga le professeur Roseborough. 
Le Rygistraire a rempli les fonctions de secrytaire lors de nos 
premibres ryunions. Par la suite, Mme de Neeve fut nommye 
secrytaire. Cette annye, a la fin du mois de mai, le Conseil 
exycutif des ytudiants vota le retrait des reprysentants blus des 
ytudiants en raison de la prytendue inefficacity de la Commis- 
sion. M. Ticoll, I'un des deux reprysentants yius des ytudiants 
(tous deux rbsidaient encore k Montryal), encouragea et accepta 
cette initiative du Conseil. II se retira de la Commission (de mdme 
que M. Hajaly, alors prysident de I'Association des ytudiants) 
et, en consyquence, souhaite se dysolidariser de ce rapport. 
L'aUtre ytudiant (M. Burkart) s'interrogea sur le droit du Conseil 
k voter le retrait des reprysentants des ytudiants directement 
yius. II tibcida de continuer k sibger k la Commission et sanction- 
ne ie rapport. Sur les deux reprysentants des ytudiants qui se 
trouvaient hors de la ville, M. Robinson souhaite signer ce 
rapport et M. Marvin n'a pas donny de ryponse. Bien que le 
problbme n'ait pas kxk rbsolu, le Conseil exycutif des ytudiants 
qui entra en fonctioii en juillet dycida que son prysident, M. 
Grey, pourrait assister aux rbunions de la Commission. II a 
sanctionny ce rapport.* Compte tenu de ces exceptions, les 
mernbres de la Commissission soumettent le rapport ci-Joint 
concernant les relations de I'university et de la sociyty. Ce 
rapport est final. 

*Le professeur Noumoff, un des reprysentants nommys par le corps professoral, 
a notifiy son dysir de signer ce rapport, mais avec de syrieuses ryserves. 

Introduction 



Les sociytys modernes occidentales connaissent actuellement 
une crise sociale et une proportion considyrable de la population 
remet les structures sociales en question. Le niveau de vie et 
celui de I'yducation montent et, consyquemment, les gens envi- 
sagent leurs droits sous un nouveau jour et sont portys k cares- 
ser de nouveaux espoirs et b rejeter la Ibgitimity du pouvoir 
ytabli et des structures traditionnelles. L'homme moderne s'in- 
tfegre mal ou pas du. tout dans les cadres institutionnels datant 
d'une ypoque diffyrente. En outre, il est conscient du fossy qui 
sypare les ryalisations concrbtes entreprises par certaines insti- 
tutions pour rypondre aux besoins humains de celles qui de- 
vraient dtre ryalisyes, et du fossy qui existe entre ce qui a yty 
accompli grdce k la science, et ce qu'on n'a meme pas encore 
tenty de faire en favour de la sociyty. Cette crise sociale peut 
§tre due aussi k un conflit de plus en plus aigu entre les valeurs 
de base d'un grand nombre de sociytys d’une part et, d'autre 
part, les moyens qu'elles utilisent et les buts qu'elles se propo- 
sent. 

II fallait peut-§tre s'attendre k ce que I’university devienne 



la cible des jeunes qui veulent exprimer leur insatisfaction et 
leur frustration vis-&-vis de la soci6t4, car I'universitd est une 
institution h laquelle un nombre croissant d'entre eux appartien- 
nent, et ^ laquelle ils sont le plus directement int6ress6s. Les 
vieilles formulas ne semblent plus satisfaisantes, et Ton exige 
du neuf. Ces exigences impliquent non seulement un change- 
ment dans Torganisation interne de I'universitd mais 6galement 
dans ses objectifs d'ordre social. Nous savons que les rapports 
sociaux entre ^tudiants, enseignants, administrateurs, et person- 
nel de soutien dans une university refldtent suppos4ment les 
structures sociales de la collectivity qui I'abrite. Cette situation 
a yty remise en question par plusieurs ytudiants et certains 
professeurs. La communauty universitaire devrait done avant 
tout se pryoccuper de dyterminer les choix h faire. 

A McGill, rycemment, on a tenty d’effectuer certains change- 
ments. En 1967, on crya le comity mixte des gouverneurs et 
des synateurs sur' le gouvernement universitaire. L'university, 
par I'intermydiaire de la Confyrence des recteurs et principaux 
ou directement, encouragea le gouvernement du Quybec k 
ytablirune commission sur les subventions universitaires. Aprds 
deux ans d'ytude, la Faculty de mydecine a inaugury son nou- 
veau programme k I'automne de 1967. Certains dypartements 
de la Faculty des arts et des sciences ont expyrimenty, souvent 
sans tambour ni trompette, de nouvelles mythodes d'enseigne- 
ment et tout particuliyrement des techniques de communication 
sur des groupes de 500 ytudiants et plus. 

Ces changements au sein de I'institution, bien qu'assez vala- 
bles furent critiquys car, au dire de certains, its n'ytaient pas 
assez rapides et pas assez fondamentaux pour faire face k la 
crise. Quelques ytudiants du moins ont pu exprimer leur insatis- 
faction lors d'un "sit-in" qui a eu lieu en novembre 1967 dans 
rydifice de l' Administration de I'University McGill. Les adrhinis- 
trateurs de McGill se sont dydarys prdts k ytudier et k hSter 
des changements d'ordre fondamental en cryant une Commis- 
sion tripartite .sur la nature de l'university, avec la coopyration 
de t'Association des professeurs de I'University McGill et de 
I'Association des ytudiants. 

Cette Commission dytermina son propre mandat, et choisit 
d'ytudier l'university sous trois angles: l'university et la sociyty, 
ryvotutlqn du programme d'ytude et le gouvernement universi- 
taire. Ori prysenta des exposys et I'on amorga une serie de 
discussions. Ces exposys furent publiys en mai 1 968 sous forme 
de rapport intyrimaire. Ce mSme rapport dytermina ygalement 
I'orientation qu'allait prendre la prochaine ytude de la Commis- 
■ sion. II a yty convenu que le theme central de la Commission 
serait: "Comment ['university peut-elle rechercher la verity dans 
une sociyty telle que la notre?" Entre-temps rien n'a incite la 
Commission k changer de thyme. 

Une deuxiyme syrie de discussions, commencye en juin 1 968 
et se terminant en octobre, mena k une ytude approfondie de 
ces trois domaines. Divers documents en rysultyrent. Pendant 
~i'annye universitaire 1968-69, les discussions furent centryes , 
sur ['university et la sociyty afin d'essayer de dyfinir les principes 
de base et les buts et de determiner les mesures k prendre 
par l'university afin de les concretiser. Ce rapport sur l'university 
et la sociyty rysume les conclusions auxquelles ont abouti les 
discussions et, d'autre part, fait des recommandations. 

La Commission, n'a pas entrepris de' recherche extensive. 
Cependant, la Commission demands d'avoir accys aux docu- 
ments de l'university; celle-ci aepepta; Des documents furent 
pryparys et des ouvrages de refyrence furent recommandys et 
distribuys. La Commission demands que des mymojres lui soient 
soumis. Elle en . regut vingt-neuf, dont un tiers traitaient de 
['university et de la sociyty. Ces mymoires ont ety discutys par 
la Commission et sont repris en partie dans ce rapport. L'ytude 
des dossiers a nycessity sept audiences publiques. En aout 
1968, on dycida d'admettre les membres de la communauty 



universitaire aux ryunions de la Comrhission. Quelques membres 
de la Commission se sont abstenus d'ymettre leur opinion con- 
cernant cette initiative au moment oli elle a yty prise, mais ils 
n'ont pas soulevy la question k nouveau. Le probldme gynyral 
des ryunions publiques sera peut-dtre ytudiy dans le cadre de 
I'examen du gouvernement de ['university. 

Le champ de discussion de la Commission au sujet des rela- 
tions university^sociyty a yty dyfini en grande partie par les 
questions soulevyes dans leurs exposys individuels par les 
membres de la Commission (cf. rapport intyrimaire). ■ 

L'university n'a-t-elle pas eu tendance k devenir une institu- 
tion consacrye k la formation de spycialistes techniques ou 
destinys k jouer un rdle social spycifique, ou encore, k la 
formation d'une "nouvelte classe de travailleurs", plutdt 
qu'une institution dispensant une yducation vraiment libyra- 
le— tournye vers les sciences, humaines ou non— et leurs 
applications au sens large? 

Existe-t-il des crityres permettant de dyterminer quels genres 
de projets de recherche conviennent k une university? 

Dans quelle mesure l'university devrait-elle dtre^engagye dans 
les questions morales et politiques d'actuality? 

Comment les relations entre l'university d'une part et les 
gouvernements et les sociytys de I'autre, peuvent-elles ytre 
maintenues suffisamment souples afin de permettre d chacun 
des trois protagonistes de pryserver son rdle et son indypen- 
dance? 



Conjectures sur l’university 
et la sociyty 



1 . L'objectif primordial de l'university est I'avancement de ['hu- 
manity par la poursuite de la vdrity, grdee au savojr. 

2. La poursuite de la vyrity gr3ce au savoir dyfie toujours 
rytat actual des connaissances. 

3. Dans la mesure ou .['university dyfie I'ytat actuel des con- 
naissances, il est ihyvitable qu'elle dyfie, de ce fait, la sociyty 

. actuelle. 

4. En consyquence, il n'est pas juste de dire que le'role 
premier de l'university est de transmettre des; connaissances 
et de former les ytudiants afin qu'ils s'adaptent k la sociyty, 
elle-mSme fondye sur ces connaissances. L'university^oit plutdt 
erder un environnement destiny k des personnes capables de 
dyfier les valeurs et les institutions traditionnelles de la sociyty 
grdee aux connaissances nouvelles ou "renouveiyes" qu'elles 
ont acquises. 

5. Pour favoriser I'avancement humain, if est essential d'in- 
-troduire dans le programme d'enseignement et d'ytude tous 

les points de vue susceptibles de dervir cet iddal, grdee au savoir. 
II incombe k ['university quand elle prdsente ces points de vue 
de les prysenter en vertu de la compytence lirtiversitaire tradi- 
tionnellement reconnue. 

6. II faut distinguer le plus clairement possible parmi les 
demandes de recherche faites k l'university par la socidte, celles 
qui sont en accord avec l'objectif fondamental de I'universite 
(I'avancement humain) et celles qui ne le sont pas. Les universi- 
taires, pris individuellement, ont toute liberty d'utiliser d leur 
gry leur compytence; l'university pour sa part a le droit d'exami- 
ner la compatibility de tout projet de recherche avec son objectif 
fondamental: I'avancement de I'humanity. 

7. L'university doit etre sensibilisye aux besoins de la society, 
mais doit aussi rysister continuellement aux forces sociales sus- 
ceptibles de limiter sa liberty de recherche et d'enseignement. 
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Liberte universitaire 



La liberty universitaire est devenue le th6me central des discus- 
sions de la Commission concernant les relations universite-so- 
ci6t6. 

L'interprdtation tradi.tionnelle de la notion de separation de 
I'universite et de la societe veut que les enquetes menees en 
vue de la recherche de la connaissance par I'universite se deroui 
lent dans un climat libre de toutes contraintes sociales notam- 
ment celles qui s'appliqueraient d la nature des etudes pouvant 
etre menees par I'universite. Historiquement, ce concept a tou- 
jours ete un ideal, car peu d'universitaires ont et6 exempts de 
pressions economiques ou autres— et que les universites ont 
eu aussi leurs lacunes humaines et institutionnelles. Cependant, 
I'universite a ete acceptee comme I'institution sociate par excel- 
lence oil la liberte d'etudier devrait dtre protegee des pressions 
economiques ou autres. C'est ainsi que les periodes les plus 
fructueuses des universites ont ete caracterisees par un climat 
d'etude favorable au libre jeu des idees. 

La separation de I'universite et de la societe n'a jamais impli- 
que le manque d'interSt de I'universite envers la communaute 
humaine. On s'attend d ce qUe Tuniversitaire, dans sa poursuite 
de la verite, recherche des ideaux plus.vastes susceptibles de 
transcender ses objectifs individuels. Dans ce sens, I'homme 
a toujours ete le centre de toute' recherche et bien des universi- 
taires ont choisi de s'occuper de la societe actuelle et des 
reformes possibles. 

Au cours du sidcle dernier, I'extension d'un systems d'ensei- 
gnement gratuit e la plus grande partie de la population et 
la revolution technique ont toutes deux entrafne de nouvelles 
exigences pour I'universite. Tout d'abord, il y eut un grand 
besoin de techniciens specialises et d'administrateurs destines 
e diriger la societe. Les universites grandirent, se multiplierent 
et entreprirent de jouer de nouveaux rdles. Le danger de voir 
les universites devenir des "usines e cerveaux" pour la societe 
devint aigu et le demeure. La Commission s' est interrogee pour 
savoir si le rdle croissant de I'universite aupres de la societe 
a entraine la deterioration, sans espoir de restauration, du climat 
d'etude et du libre jeu des idees et si la preoccupation envers 
I'humanite n'a pas 6te detournee au profit des efforts faits pour 
satisfaire les exigences croissantes des "spheres dirigeantes" 
de rftat. 

' Pour repondre e ces questions, la Commission a discute au 
sujet des mesures e prendre par I'universite afin de servir ses 
' ideaux et la communaute dans son ensemble. Tandis qu'il re-* 
vient e une etude du programme universitaire d'aborder plus 
longuement I'enseignement et la recherche universitaires, la 
relation de ces deux fonctions avec la societe a ete discutee 
dans ce contexte. v 

II fut argue que I'enseignement universitaire devrait soulever 
les questions fondamentales au sujet de I'homme et de la socie- 
te. Les connaissances d'un etudiant concernant sa specialisation 
technique et administrative doivent etre reliees h la connaissan- 
ce de la societe, de la culture et de I'histoire, cette connaissance 
etant indispensable a la formation de jugements humains intelli- 
gents. La technique est vite depassee et une societe en rapide 
evolution requiert des gene cultives, imaginatifs, et capables 
de former des jugements. 

Dans le domains de la recherche universitaire, M fut argue 
que I'ideal deylibert6 d'information ne repondait plus e la des- 
cription globale du role de la recherche universitaire. Partant 
de I'idee que la curiosite qui caracterise chacun de nous est 
significative d'une pure soif de connaissance, et que les verites 
h connaltre et le procede pour les connaTtre sont valables, les 
membres de la Commission se sont penches sur le probleme 
de savoir si la vitesse de revolution et son effet sur la commu- 




naut^ humaine n'entralnent pas d'autres questions qui doivent 
§tre soulevSes. Dans une soci6t6 oD les rdsultats de la recherche 
fondamentale sont rapidement mis en pratique, ce facteur ne 
devrait-il pas influencer Tuniversitaire dans le choix de sa bran- 
che d'enseignement et de recherche? II a 6x6 sugg6r4 que 
I'enseignement et la recherche en sciences humaines ont ten- 
dance 6 ne concernerqu'insuffisamment les besoins pressants 
de la communaute humaine contemporaine. Devrait-il y avoir 
une reevaluation de Torientation de Tenseignerhent et de la 
recherche notamment dans ce domaine? Si oui, quel role re- 
vient-il 6 I'universite de jouer 6 cet egard? 

Cette discussion au sujet de I'enseignement et de la recherche 
universitaires dans leur relation avec la societe a entraine une 
autre question, celle des critdres de recrutement du personnel, 
sujet qui est aussi relie 6 la liberte universitaire. Tandis que 
Tavis general fut que le principal critere dans ce domaine est 
la competence, d'autres criteres ont aussi ete mentionnes. Les 
opinions politiques d'une personne devraient-elles etre prises 
en consideration notamment en sciences humaines? 

La Commission a retemi deux criteres permettant de definir 
la liberte universitaire: 

L'enseignement, Tetude, et la recherche doivent etre orientes 
de fagon e servir Tavancement de I'humanite. La definition 
de .ce but presentant des difficultes quand il s'agit d'un 
universitaire pris individuellement, des criteres devraient etre 
poses prealablement pour I'universite dans son ensemble. 
L'enseignement dans les facultes professionnelles et les disci- 
plines traditionnelles, destinees e former des specialistes et 
des membres des professions liberales, devrait donner aux 
dipldmes une formation les preparant e appliquer leurs con- 
naissances aux questions fondamentales concernant I'homme, 
la soci6t6, la culture et I'histoire. Cet aspect de T^ducation 
est indispensable 6 la formation de jugements intelligents 
concernant les changements indispensables au progrds hu- 
main. On pourrait verifier que les projets de recherche entre- 
pris 6 I'universite repondent au critere de Tavancement de 
I'humanite. En raison notamment de sa taille et de son in- 
fluence dans une societe technologique, I'universite a la res- 
ponsabilite de veiller 6 ce que la recherche entreprise dans 
le cadre de son institution, soit conforme aux normes de la 
liberte universitaire. 

L'enseignement, Tetude et la recherche doivent proposer des 
idees et des opinions ou analyser les probiemes en vertu de 
la stricte competence universitaire, traditionnellement recon- 
nue. Ceci implique que Ton distinguera connaissances et 
opinions et que tout sera fait pour encourager Tacquisition 
du savoir, la formation du jugement et la verification des 
connaissances dans chaque discipline. 




Reciprocite 



Les relations entre les universites. et leur communaute sont 
reciproques et leur interaction prend aujourd'hui differentes 
formes. Non seulement les universites repondent aux demandes 
qui leur sont faites mals, dans bien des cas, adoptent une 
attitude de leadership. 

En partie 6 cause de Timportance croissants de Tequipement 
et des -installations necessaires 6 l'enseignement, Tetude et la 
recherche, les universites en sont venues 6 dependre, dans une 
grande mesure, des finances gouvernementales pour leur fonc- 
tionnement et leur croissance. II en est de mdme pour le finan- 
cement de la recherche, particulierement dans le domaine des 
sciences physiques et biologiques, et en m6decine. Les universi- 
tes continuent a dependre aussi de Taide de leurs anciens 
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Slaves, de leurs amis et d'entreprises. Cette aide comprend, 
entre autres, du travail b^nevole et des conseils 4mis par des 
membres de la communaut6 en qualite de gouverneurs et de 
mem,bres de comit6s. 

L'universitd rend des services ^ la communautd de bien des 
fagons. Par sa fonction d'enseignement, elle est en particulier 
au service de la gSnSration qui a entre 19 et 25 ans. Ce rdle, 
I'universit^ sera toujours appel^e h le jouer. Cependant il est 
probable, et peut-etre desirable, que ['universite prodigue aussi 
son enseignement h d'autres membres de la communaut6. Pour 
ce faire, elle doit pr6voir d'6tendre son role dans le domaine 
de l' Education permanente. 

Eduquer les gens de la communaut6 signifie former du per- 
sonnel specialist et destint t occuper des postes sptcifiques 
dans le cadre de la socittt. Mais, pour accomplir efficacement 
leur ttche, ces personnes doivent comprendre la socittt. Pour 
comprendre la socittt, il est essentiel aujourd'hui de compren- 
dre ses changements. It est done faux d'affirmer que le rdle 
premier de I'universitt est de donner t ses ttudiants la formation 
nt'cessaire t leur adaptation t .la socittt telle qu'elle existe. Les 
membres de la Commission ont reconnu que les group'es domi- 
nants de toute. institution sociale ont tendance t ttre conserva- 
teurs. Tandis que cette attitude stabilise I'institution et la socittt, 
elle risque de devenir anachronique et rtactionnaire. De I'avis 
de la Commission, I'universitt devrait offrir un climat propice 
t I'application sociale des connaissances ainsi qu't I'analyse 
et t la remise en question des valeurs et des institutions ttablies 
de la socittt— en vertu de lacompttence universitaire tradition- 
nellement reconnue. Les exptriences en sciences humaines et 
en sciences sociales sont trts souvent difftrentes de celles 
mentes en sciences physiques et biologiques. Elies concernent 
la vie humaine et, de ce fait, doivent etre vtrifites historique- 
ment. Seules les personnes ayaht analyst et tvalut les structu- 
res passtes et actuelles sont suffisamment prtpartes t faire 
ce genre d'exptrience. II revient t I'universitt d'assumer I'im- 
portante responsabilitt de servir la socittt dans ce sens. 

- Au delt de leur role d'enseignants, les membres de I'univer- 
sitt servent la communautt en jouant un rdle consultatif auprts 
des gouvernements, des organismes de service social, des tco- 
tes, des entreprises prices et des syndicats. Ici encore, une 
connaissance dtsinttresste est requise et fait partie de la tradi- 
tion universitaire. 

Dans le domaine de la recherche, il appartient traditionnelle- 
ment aux membres de I'universitt d'organiser des tquipes de 
recherche et de proposer des projets de recherche dans des 
domaines assez attrayants pour pousser les gouvernements, les 
fondations, et les compagnies t les aider par des versements 
de fonds. Mtme si personne n'accepterait de voir celui qut verse 
les fonds imposer arbitrairement sa volontt, I'universitt doit 
entreprendre d'tduquer et de persuader dans ce domaine aussi. 
Les universitts et leurs membres qnt probablement eu tendance 
t entreprendre du travail pour la communautt ou t accepter 
des projets de recherche sans prendre le temps de considtrer 
si ce genre de travail trouverait sa place dans le cadre de 
I'universitt ou s'il serait plus approprit qu'il soit rtalist par 
d'autres organismes ou pas du tout. La Commission croit que 
de graves probitmes peuvent rtsulter de I'acceptation aveugle 
de toutes spites de travaux de recherche. Une ttude devrait 
ttre faite poiir dtterminer si— et dans quelle fhesure— ces consi- 
dtrations s'appliquent t McGill et, le cas tchtant, quelles mesu- 
res correctives approprites doivent ttre prises. 

La Commission a ett fondte t la suite d'une crise traverste 
par I'universitt en raison du rejet, par certains ttudiants et 
membres du personnel, des prioritts, des objectifs et de I'organi- 
sation statutaire de I'universitt. Les membres de la Commission 
sont d'avis que la crise que connaft i'universitt fait peut-ttre 
partie d'une crise sociale plus importante qui exige que soient 



apportts des changements radicaux t I'organisation et au role 
de I'universitt dans la socittt. Etant donnt qu't la base de 
cette crise sociale se trouvent des changements dont la socittt 
est lethtttre, I'universitt a penst qu'il lui incombait de faire 
face t de nouvelles responsabilitts et d'agir sur la socittt par 
tous les moyens t sa disposition — I'enseignement, la recherche 
et le service t la communautt. L'universitt a semble en danger 
de perdre son identitt institutionnelle et a done ttt dans I'im- 
possibilittd'apportervraiment sa contribution au bien commun. 
Cette crainte a ett exprimte par des critiques selon lesquels 
I'universitt est devenue I' "usine t cerveaux et t dipidmes" 
de la socittt et que cette "usine" produit une "nouvelle classe 
de travailleurs." Certains se sont demandts si I'universitt ttait 
devenue une grande entreprise ou un £tat miniature. Les mem- 
bres de la Commission ont cbnvenu que I'universitt est une 
institution unique qui a une contribution sptciate t apporter 
t la socittt^ 

Ceci est une responsabilitt qui doit etre assumte par I'univer- 
sitt dans ses relations avec la socittt et elle doit se prtoccuper 
de la fagon dont cette responsabilitt'se manifests. Les discus- 
sions de la Commission concernant la fagon d'amtnager de 
meilleures relations entre I'universitt et la socittt ont ttt cen- 
trtes sur les trois thtmes suivants: les questions d'inttrtt public; 
les relations avec les gouvernements et les entreprises; McGill 
et la communautt qutbtcoise. 

Les questions d’interet public 

La maniere dont I'universitt pourralt agir dans le domaine 
public a ttt une prtoccupation incessante de la Commission. 

Si le rdle primordia) de I'universitt est la poursuite de la vtritt 
par le savoir, en vertu des attributions reconnues traditionnelle- 
ment t I'universitt, comment ce role pourrait-il se manifester 
t rtgard des questions d'inttrtt public? Comment mobiliser 
au service du bien commun les qualitts propres t I'universitt: 
son inttrtt envers la cornmunautt humaine, son attitude criti- 
que, son ouverture d 'esprit et son espoir de trouver des solutions 
aux probitmes publics? Certains membres de la Commission 
ont suggtrt que les initiatives dans le domaine public ne de- 
vraient pas venir de I'universitt en tant qu'institution mais 
d'individus ou, de groupes qui la composent, ou encore d'an- 
ciens titves. D'autres souhaitaient voir I'universitt elle-mtme 
prendre position sur les questions d'inttrtt public— conformt- 
ment aux dtcisions de la majoritt.du stnat de I'universitt. Enfin, 
d'autres membres de la Commission ont tmis I'idte que I'uni- 
versitt— en reflttant implicitement, et quelquefois explicitement, 
les vues des sphtfes dominantes de la socittt dans le passt— a 
pris position en tant qu'institution en favour du "statu quo" 
et, en constquence, centre le changement. 

Mis t part les cas ou I'universitt elle-mtme est concernte, 
les membres de la Commission ont approuvt I'idte que I'univer- 
sitt ne devrait pas se prononcer sur des questions d'inttrtt 
public au sujet desquelles ses membres, eh tant qu'individus, 
ont des vues divergentes. Ceci, en effet, serait contraire t I'esprit 
de libertt d'opinion qui rtgne au sein de la communautt univer- 
sitaire. De plus, les membres de la Commission ont convenu 
que I'universitt devrait encourager les enquttes concernant les 
matitres d'inttrtt public et informer la socittt h leur sujet. On 
pourrait aboutir h ce rtsultat en entreprtnant des travaux de 
recherche au sujet des probitmes sociaux tels que: les causes 
et les constquences de la pauvrett et de la guerre, les moyens 
de contrtle de la pollution, le dtveloppement urbain, les rela- 
tions ethniques et les implications sociales de la technologic, 
ainsi que diverses mtthodes d'organisation sociale et politique. 
La communautt qui sert de cadre t I'universitt oa celle t 
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laquelle cette dernidre est le plus ^troitement lide, peut rencon- 
trer de graves difficult^s dans^un ou plusieurs de ces domaines 
ou dans des domaines similaires. L'universitd devrait d^pister 
certaines urgences sociales de ce type et insister que Ton mette 
au service de la communautd les connaissances« |a perspicacity 
et les compytences universitaires, pour y faire face. Dans ce 
but, la Commission recommande que le synat prenne des initia- 
tives dans les directions suivantes: 

Un fonds de recherche universitaire plus-important que cetui 
qui existe actuellement devrait ytre instaury. Le fonds actuel 
: ($357,000 pour I'annye 1969-70) fournit des sommes allant 
jusqu'y $2,500, en gynyral, dans le but de permettre que 
des travaux de recherche, dores et dyjy entrepris grdce k une 
subvention, puissent ytre terminys ou modifies sans rencon- 
trer de trop syrieuses diff icultys financidres. Du fait que la 
plupart des subventions sont actuellement octroyyes k la 
recherche scientifique, le fonds de recherche universitaire est 
gynyralement utilise pour aider la recherche dans ce domaine. 
Cependant.le fonctionnement.du nouveau fonds devrait ytre 
ytendu grdce k une dotation plus importante. 

Les graves probienies sociaux avec lesquels notre environne- 
ment est confronte devraient ytre identifies et un fonds de 
recherche devrait ytre reserve k leur definition'et k des enquy- 
tes menees e leur sujet. Les membres de la Commission ont 
realise la necessity de faire appel k des conseillers exterieurs 
pour juger les merites universitaires des projets de plus grande 
envergure qui requidrent des fonds de recherche alloues par 
r university. 

Les professeurs et les etudiants ihteresses et competents 
devraient ytre encourages k mener des recherches sur ce type 
de probiemes et k publier leurs decouvertes. La possibility 
d'accorder aux ytudiants rau$-dipl6mys^qui participent k de 
tels projets des credits comptant pour Tobtention de leur 
premier dipidme, a ete envisagee. Cependant, cette sugges- 
tion devrait ytre etudiee dans le cadre d'un projet global de 
renouvellement des programmes. 

Une analyse du champ d'action et de Torientation de la 
recherche universitaire actuelle devrait ytre entreprise. Dans 
une premiere etape, cette analyse eyaluerait les possibilites 
' futures dans le domain^ de la recherche universitaire et s'as- 
surerait qu'un examen prealable de sa valeur probable sur 
le plan social, ou de ses consequences en tant que rechercha 
soit fait chaque fois. 

L' university devrait encourager les donateurs qui apportent 
leur soutien k la recherche universitaire, k r6server une partie 
de leurs dons en vue de son utilisation par le fonds do recher- 
che de Tuniversite. 

L'university devrait lancer et encourager au sein de TAUCC 
et d'autres orgarlismes inter-universitaires,une politique selon 
laquelle toutes les universites.du Canada devraient consacror 
un certain pourcentage des allocations de recherche qu'elles 
regoivent k des projets choisis par l'university elle-myme. 

Les relations de Tuniversite 
avec le gouvemement 
et le secteur privy 
dereconomie 




Le Conseil des uhiversites 



A repoque ou siegeait la Commission, le gouvemement du 
Quebec emit une loi (le Bill 57) fondant le Conseil des universi- 
tes. Ce Conseil comprend des repr6sentants de la communaute 



quebecoise, des universites et du gouveriiement et joue un rdle 
consultatif aupres du ministre de I'Education dans le domaine 
du developpement de t'enseignement superieur, en tenant 
compte des besoins et des ressources de la Province. II fera, 
en particulier, des recommandations concernaiit le montant et 
la repartition des credits annuels verses aux universites. Le 
gouvemement, inversement, doit consulter le Conseil k ce sujet. 

La loi a aussi pour but de coordonner les activites de I'ensei- 
gnement superieur de la Province et recommande les consulta- 
tions entre le Conseil et le gouvemement dans ce domaine. 

L'importance de ce Conseil universitaire et de la coordination 
des activites de I'enseignement superieur sont deux questions 
soulevees par le Rapport interimaire de la Commission et qui 
furent reprises plus tard. Ces initiatives gouvernementales sont 
bien accueillies par la Commission qui les considyre comme 
des ytapes importantes en vue de la clarification et stabilisation 
des rapports entre le gouvemement et les universites. 

La methode de distribution des fonds gouvernementaux utili- 
see par la province d'Ontario et ailleurs, le financement par 
formula, a remporte la fayeur de la Commission. Ce systeme 
est fonde sur I'octroi d'une subvention par etudiant, les etu- 
diants etant classes en differentes categories (etudes superieu- 
res,'mydecine, arts, etc.) auxquelles correspondent differents 
niveaux d'aide gouvernementale. La Commission estime que 
cette approche du probieme est fondamentalement saine et est 
pryte k en recbmmander I'adoption au Quebec. Cependant, on 
devrait considerer un facteur essentiel, que Ton appelle le "rat- 
trapage."* II faut reconnattre qu’il ne serait pas. juste de se - 
fonder exclusivement sur le nombre des etudiants. Les universi- 
tes yvoluent par cycles ou par ytapes. Les institutions' recemment 
ytablies et en pleine expansion, rencontrent des probiemes 
- qu'ignorent les universites qui traversent une pyriode de stability 
relative. L'on devrait tenir compte de ce facteur dans toute 
formula d'allocation de fonds. Le facteur "rattrapage " pourrait 
ytre calcuie en se fondant sur des schemes de croissance etablis 
statistiquem'ent et reconnus valables. 

Au cours de ces discussions concernant les rapports entre 
l'university. et le gouvemement, la Commission a aussi emis 
I'avis que l'university devrait continuer k ytablir ses propres 
criteres en ce qui concerne le statut, le salaire du personnel 
et la security de I'emploi et qu'elle devrait dissuader le gouver- 
nement de formuler une politique dans ce domaine, pour toutes 
les universitys de la Province. 

./En frangais dans le texte. 

Les fonds de recherche en 
provenance des gouvemements 
et des entreprises 



Les etudiants ont amplement critique I'influence qu'exercent 
le gouvemement et le secteur privy en fournissant des fonds 
de recherche aux universites. En plus des etudiants, des mem- 
bres de I'administration universitaire et du corps enseignant de. 
McGill ont remis en question les consequences qu'entraihe I'etat 
de dependence de l'university en ce qui a trait aux allocations 
de recherche: cette dependence n'a-t-elle pas mene parfois k 
I'acceptation de contrats de travail, n'ayant qu'une relation 
marginate avec les fonctiorls d'enseignement et de recherche 
de l'university? Quant aux responsabilites de l'university k 
regard de la communaute, la Commission k 6te unanime k 
reconnaitre qii'aucun travail ne devrait ytre entrepris k I'univer- 
site sans avoir de lien etroit avec la recherche de la verit6 par 
le savoir en vue de I'avancement de I'humanite. Tout autre 
genre de travail peut dtre entrepris, k leur gr6, par le secteur 
priv6 et les services gouvernementaux. 
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Les foods de recherche distribuds actuellement par des orga-^ 
nismes tels que le Conseil national de recherches sont conformes 
aux critdres universitaires. D'autre part, si on a donn6 une 
interpretation extensive h certains mandats d'allocations de 
foods, la recherche destinee h d'autres organes ou ministdres 
gouvernementaux et k I'industrie privSe doit, en principe, servir 
certaines causes specifiques telles que la politique de defense 
nationale, ou le developpement et le profit de telle ou telle 
compagnie. Par example, il faut indiquer I'utilite d'un projet 
k regard de la defense nationale en faisant une demande de 
subvention aupres du Conseil de recherches pour la defense. 
La question de savoir s'il etait normal que ce dernier organisme 
se prononce en la matidre ou si toutes les bourses de recherche 
ne devraient pas plutdt passer par le Conseil national de recher- 
ches, a ete soulevee. D'autres organismes pourraient obtenir 
les resultats de recherche selon leurs besoins. 

La Commission a reconnu que la marge de liberty de I'univer- 
sit6 serait un peu plus vaste si le Ponds de recherche de Tuniver- 
sit6 actuel 6tait diargi. En g6n6ral, mSme si une tendance oppo- 
se se dessine, les bourses de recherche ne tiennent pas compte 
des frais qui incombent k I'universitS pour chaque projet, du 
fait des ressources humaines ou autres qu'elle doit y consacrer. 
Compte tenu de ces considerations, la Commission recommande 
que; . 

On devrait demander aux organismes de subventions provin- 
ciaux et f6deraux de fournir des subsides afin que le fonds 
de recherche universitaire soit (ilus important. 

On devrait solliciter des donations privies destinees k ce 
fonds. 

Dans le cadre des recherches patronnees par le secteur prive, 
I'universite devrait soigneusement examiner la po^ibilit6 de 
demander plus d'argent afin de couvrir les d^penses subsidiai- 
res. Cette somme suppl^mentaire devrait etre vers^e au Fonds 
de recherche universitaire. 

On devrait demander aux membres du personnel enseignant 
k plein temps d I'universit^ de verser au Fonds une partie 
des gains qu'Hs font k I'^xtSrieur (deduction faite de leurs 
d^penses) ou bien, I' university devrait percevoir une partie 
de ces rymundrations obtenues d I'extyrieur par le corps 
professoral, cette somme ytant destinye k ce Fonds. 

L'expansion croissante des sciences humaines et des sciences 
sociales ne s'est pas encore ^ref lytye dans la rypartition des 
fonds disponibles dans les diffyrents domaines de la recher- 
che. Le montant des subsides consacrys aux sciences physi- 
ques, biologiques et mydicales est encore bien plus important 
que celui destiny aux sciences humaines et sociales. Comme 
Ton peut s'attendre k ce que les projets de recherche de 
I'university favorisent ces domaines nygligys, le Fonds de 
recherche universitaire yiargi devrait §tre utilisy pour redresser 
ce dysyquilibre. Cependant, beaucoup reste encore d faire 
pour encourager . la recherche dans ces domaines. 

Si I'university doit se pryoccuper de la crise sociale actuelle, 
une aide accrue doit 4tre accordye aux sciences sociales. Cette 
aide accrue pourrait notamment consister en des augmenta- 
tions importantes des fonds de recherche, I' inauguration et 
le soutien financier* de centres de recherche ou autres, et 
I'augmentation et la diversification du personnel enseignant. 
Le fait que la grande majority des fonds de recherche et de 
ryquipement soit consacrye, de nos jours, au sciences pures 
est yvidemment dyplorable. La Commission est convaincue 
de I'urgence de trouver des fagons d'accroTtre rapidement 
les fonds destinys aux sciences sociales, par tous les moyens 
possibles. 

La Commission recommande que I'university incite vivement 
les gouvernements provinciaux et fydyraux k augmenter les 



fonds destinys aux sciences humaines et sociales, k la fois 
en chiffres absolus eten pourcentage des fonds totaux allouys 
k la recherche. 

Conclusion 



La Commission a, inyvitablement, soulevy plus de questions 
qu'elle ne pouvait en rysoudre. Sa nature tripartite a accentuy 
cette tendance. Cependant, les conclusions auxquelles elle a 
abouti aprys avoir ytudiy les diffyrents aspects des relations 
entre I'university et la sociyty, peuvent dtre rysumyes comme 
suit:. 

On doit considyrer la liberty universitaire sous ses deux as- 
pects: I'avancement de I'humanity grfice k la recherche de 
la vyrity par la connaissance et le savoir est une tdche qui 
incombe traditionnellement k I'university; I'enseignement, 
rytude, la recherche et le dyvouement k la communauty sont 
aussi des tSches qui incombent traditionnellement k I'univer- 
sity. 

L'university est une institution unique qui, par son activity 
dans le domaine de I'enseignement, de la rdcherche et des 
services rehdus k la communauty, collabore avec d'autres 
institutions, au bien commun de la sociyty. 

La mission de I'university devrait dtre accomplie de fagon 
k pryserver la partie de I'hyritage du passy qui demeure 
valable, tout en rypondant aux besoins et aux'aspirations de 
la sociyty contemporaine. L'university doit aussi dtre prdte 
k rejeter celles de ses institutions qui n'ont plus leur raison 
d'etre. La Commission estime que l'university heut se rappro- 
cher de ce but: en organisant sa recherche, son enseignement 
et ses services k la communauty en ionction des besoins 
actuels de la sociyty,* grdce au Conseil des universitys; en 
acquyrant davantage de liberty dans la dytermination des 
projets de recherche, grdce k un Fonds de recherche universi- 
taire plus important; en allouant une aide financidre plus 
yquitable k la recherche en sciences humaines et sociales. 

Ce rapport ne prytend pas §tre dyfinitif. Les yvynements k venir 
se chargeront de le rendre caduc dans un an ou m§me moins. 
Son but est d'apporter la contribution de la Commission au 
dialogue university-sociyty qui— tout le monde I'espyre— rndnera 
k I'instauration d'une meilleure university au service d'une 
meilleure sociyty. \ , 
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themselves. For it is clear that there is a problem in relating 
the results of more scientific and technological research to the 
social implications of that research and consequently of allocat- 
ing resources v^ith a view to closing the present gap. 

There must also be a continuing debate, foreshadowed in 
the report itself, on the question of academic freedom on the 
one hand and polical freedom on the other, which would seem 
to warrant much greater attention in a society -where the ques- 
tion of the distinctions between knowledge and opinion have 
been raised frequently. Similarly, the continuing debate on the 
place of the "scientific method" and the transference of this 
method to the problems of human relations have only been 
adumbrated in the Commission's report. These and many other 
problems need to be considered more fully and the report should 
be looked at as part of a continuing dialogue on these major 
questions. It is our conviction that the universities in this century 
can only play a vital role in society if this dialogue is continued 
at all levels of the university community. 
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L’UNIVERSITE 
ET LA SOeiETE 

Rapport de la Commission tripartite 
sur la nature de I’universite 



Preface 




A L'INTENTION DU S^NAT, DE L'ASSOCIATION DES PRO- 
FESSEURS ET DE L'ASSOCIATION DES ^TUDIANTS DE 
L'UNIVERSI-Te McGill 



En soumettant ce document, notre rapport final, nous sommes 
conscients que nous n'avons pas fait de commentaire sur plu- 
sieurs points importants que nous avons exclus de cette 4tude 
mais que nous avons atrard^s assez longuement au cours de 
nos discussions. Nous avons simplement traifd ici de la question 
des relations entre I'universitd et la soci6t4. mais nous esp6rons 
que ce rapport comblera en partie le foss6 existant entre l'6tat 
actuel des choses et ce qui devrait §tre- 

Nous aurions aim6 en particulier examiner le programme 
d enseignement et faire 6tat des suggestions concernant de 
nouvelles m6thodes d'enseignement et d'6tude qui ont 6t6 
avanc6es. Mais les conditions ont tellement change k McGill, 
que notre university est presque myconnaissable. Depuis le mois 
de novembre 1 967, les d6partements reliys au Comity de politi- 
que universitaire se sont livrys y des expyriences concernant 
les nouvelles mythodes pydagogiques, non seulement en dyve- 
loppant Tutilisation de nouveaux instruments mycaniques et 
, yie’ctroniques mais aussi en ytudiant de nouvelles structures 
de groups et de nouvelles mythodes de participation des ytu- 
diants et du personnel. L'activity croissante du Centre audio-vi- 
suel d information yducative et I'importance des services qu'il 
met y la disposition du personnel et des ytudiants aident egale- 
ment y amyiiorer les conditions pydagogiques. De plus, I'univer- 
sity a fondy, en yty, 1969, le Centre d'apprentissage et de 
dyveloppement qui a pour mission d'aider h amyiiorer et de 
stimuler I'enseignement'et I'ytude y I'university. La somme de 
$ 1 00,000 a yty allouee au financement des nouvelles experien- 
ces d'enseignement et d'ytude. 

Nous aurions aimy discuter plus amplement la question du 
gouvernement de I'university, question que tout le monde a 
eue y I'esprit ces derniSres annyes. Comme des changements 
dans ce domains continueront y §tre souhaitables, un comity 
permanent a yty cryy afin d'assurer la ryvision continuelle du 
gouvernemfent universitaire. De plus, les reprysentants officiels 
du Synat sifegent maintenant en tant que membres ryguliers 
au Conseil des gouverneurs. Le Synat lui-meme comprend une 
majority absolue de membres yius paries professeurs. Les ytu- ■ 
diants sidgent au Synat, dans la plupart de ses comitys et dans 

de nombreux comitys des facultys de McGill. 

Les membres de la Commission se sont rendus compte de 
ces dyveloppements rycents et ont estimy qu'une seule com- 
mission ne pouvait pas ytudier 'en profondeur toutes les ques- 
tions majeures concernant I'yvolution de I'university. Le comity 
du synat prendra effectivement la reiyve de la Commission et 
se chargera de la ryvision permanente du gouvernement univer- 
sitaire, dans la .mdme perspective. De meme il se peut que le 
synat juge nycessaire d'ytudier, de temps en temps, d'autres 
questions' spydfiques. 

Un facteur retarda le progrfes de la Commission dans son 
travail. II s'agit de I'impossibility y dyfinir son role: devait-eUe 






se pencher sur les changements en cours y I'university, selon 
son mandat, ou devait-elle faire des plans pour le futur? Une 
telle confusion ytait peut-§tre inyvitable y ce stade de I'yvolution 
universitaire. Cependant, il semble maintenant certain qu'une 
seule commission ne peut pas remplirces deux fonctions. 

A I'origine, la Commission ytait composye de quatre membres 
nommys par le Synat (le vice-recteur Oliver, le. doyen Cohen, 
le professeur Macintosh, et M. A. C. McKim), de quatre membres 
nommys par I'Association des professeurs de I'University McGill 
(les professeurs Vogel, Boville, McLelland et Roseborough) et 
de quatre membres yius par les ytudiants (MM. Burkart, Marvin, 
Robinson, et Ticoll), ainsi que du recteur (de par ses fonctions) 
et du chancelier (prysident). Lors de notre premiyre ryunion, 
nous avons convenu que les prysidents de I'Association des 
professeurs et de I'Association des ytudiants sidgeraient de par 
leurs fonctions. Le professeur Noumoff remplaga le professeur 
McLelland quand ce dernier prit six mois de congy. A son retour, 
le professeur McLelland remplaga le professeur Roseborough. 
Le Rygistraire a rempli les fonctions de secrytaire lors de nos 
premidres ryunions. Par la suite, Mme de Neeve fut nommye 
secrytaire. Cette annye, y la fin du mois de mai, le Conseil 
exycutif des ytudiants vota le retrait des reprysentants yius des 
ytudiants en raison de la prytendue inefficacity de la Commis- 
sion. M. Ticoll, I'un des deux reprysentants yius des ytudiants 
(tous deux rysidaient encore y Montryal), encourages et accepts 
cette initiative du Conseil. II se retira de la Commission (de mdme 
que M. Hajaly, alors prysident de I'Association des ytudiants) 
et, en consyquence, souhaite se dysolidariser de ce rapport. 
L'autre ytudiant (M. Burkart) s'interrogea sur le droit du Conseil 
y voter le retrait des reprysentants des ytudiants directement 
elus. II dycida de continuer y siyger y la Commission et sanction- 
ne'6e rapport. Sur les deux reprysentants des ytudiants qui se 
trouvaient hors de la ville, M. Robinson souhaite signer ce 
rapport et M. Marvin n'a pas donny de reponse. Bien que le 
probiyme n ait pas ety rysolu, le Conseil executif des ytudiants 
qui entra en fonctioh en juillet dycida que son prysident, M. 
Grey, pourrait assister aux ryunions de la Commission. II a 
sanctionny ce rapport.* Compte tenu de ces exceptions, les 
membres de la Commissission soumettent le rapport ci-]oint 
concernant les relations de I'university et de la society. Ce 
rapport est final. 

Le professeur Noumoff, un des reprysentants nommys par le corps professoral, 
a notifiy son dysir de signer ce rapport, mais avec de syrteuses ryserves. 

Introduction 



Les sociytys modernes occidentales connaissent actuellement 
une crise sociale et une proportion considyrable de la population 
remet les structures sociales en question. Le niveau de vie et 
celui de I'yducation montent et, consyquemment, les gens envi- 
saged leurs droits sous un nouveau jour et sont port6s y cares- 
ser de nouveaux espoirs et y rejeter la lygitimity du pouvoir 
ytabli et des structures traditionnelles. L'homme moderne s'in- 
tygre mal ou pas dq tout dans les cadres institutionnels datant 
d'une ypoque diffyrente. En outre, il est conscient du fossy qui 
sypare les ryalisations concrytes entreprises par certalnes insti- 
tutions pour rypondre aux besoins humains de celles qui de- 
vraient Stre ryalisyes, et du fossy qui existe entre ce qui a yty 
accompli grSce y la science, et ce qu'on n'a meme pas encore 
tenty de faire en favour de la sociyty. Cette crise sociale peut 
etre due aussi y un conflit de plus en plus aigu entre les valeurs 
de base d'un grand nombre de sociytys d'une part et, d'autre 
part, les moyens qu'elles utilisent et les buts qu'elles se propo- 
sent. 

II fallait peut-§tre s'attendre y ce que I'university devienne 
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McGill. Such an institute would work with the 
existing departments of science, mathematics, 
and philosophy in turning out a new breed of 
scientists capable of launching Canada into 
important new areas of rwearch activity. His 
proposal has-been met with indifference and 
hostility on the part of McGill scientists. When 
asked for the counter-arguments against the 
establishment of such an institute, he replied, 
“There are none. They reject what they don’t 
know about. Theirs is a primitive, visceral re- 
action.” He stated that the McQill administra- 
tion had shown itself sympathetic to the idea 
but could not do anything without faculty 
support. 

Dr. Bunge is well qualified to give direction 
' to this new approach to science studies in Can- 
ada. Over the last thirty years he has made 
an extraordinary contribution to the world’s . 
literature on the foundations of science. His 
writings over this period make up a list of more 
than 100 publications. 

In 1967 three volumes authored by Dr. Bunge 



were published by one of Europe’s best 
known publishers of scientific literature— 
Spr^ger-Verlag of Berlin, Heidelberg arid 
New York. The books are Foundations of Physics, 
Scientific Research, Vol. 1: The Search for 
Systems and Scientific Research; Vol. II: 
Tile Search for Truth. These , major treatises 
on the methodology and philosophy of science 
represent the synthesis of about ten years of 
preparation and writing by Dr. Bunge. The 
aim of the three volumes is to analyze the 
nature of scientific research in all fields, from 
physics to social science. The larger number 
of worked-out examples contained in the Scien- 
tific Research volumes— more than one thousand 
exerdses and problems, and up-to-date bibli- 
ographies— make the work suitable both as 
text-books and as tools for independent re- 
search. They have been designed in part to 
serve as the basis'for courses in science method- 
ology and philosophy at the fourtl^year under- 
graduate and 6rst year graduate levels. ^ 

In addition to these works, Springer-Verlag 



also published last year two. volumes edited by 
Dr. Bunge: Delaware Seminar in the Foundations 
of Physics, and Quantum Theory and Reality. The 
first is a reader on the foundations of physics, 
which discusses basic physical theories from 
classical mechanics through statistical me- 
chanics, electromagnetic theory, and generar 
relativity to quantum mechanics. The second 
volume contains a collection of papers by dis- 
tinguished physicists, which m^es a critical 
examination of quantum mechanics. 

Dr. Bunge was bom in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina and was a student of physics at the univer-- 
sity of La Plata in the Argentmiaacapitol from 
1938 to 1944. From 1944 to 1958 he conducted 
research in theoretical physics (atomic and 
nuclear physics) at La_ Plata initially under 
Professor Guido Beck. He received his Doctor 
of Physico-Mathematical Sciences from La 
Plata in 1952. He has been at McGill for the 
past three years. 



THE ROLE OF THE STAFF 

Interview with Dr. C.P. Leblond 



by HARRY E. THOMAS 






The following is the last of a series of three articles 
based on an interview with the Chairman of the 
McGill Department of Anatomy. The first article, 
entitled *‘The University and Society, ” appeared No- 
vember 28. The second article, Role of Stu- 
dents,** was published December 5. 

Reporter: How can teaching and research be 
associated in the life of staff members? 
Leblond: To me, the most exciting aspect of 
teaching is in reporting new and personal re- 
search. This is often done in seminars with 
peers and graduate students-you explain how 
a problem was formulated, how the experi- 
ments were designed, what results were collect- 
ed, and finally how they were interpreted and 
new theories may be proposed. Objections may 
then be raised and suggestions made to over- 
come difficulties. ' 

The graduate student who wishes to partici- 
pate effectively has first to learn a great deal 
of basic information, and this may~ take time 
and involve much effort. This is true generally 
of most intellectual experiences— about >95’ per 
cent preparatory “scut” work for 5 per cent 
delight. 

Laboratory discussions are usually at a lower 
level than seminars. Again the teacher has to 
listen sympathetically to searching questions, 
however embarrassing they may be. If the case 
arises, the teacher must not be afraid to say 
“I don’t know” or “about this, I know a bit 
but not as mUch as I would like,” and so on. 
Reporter: What arc the qualities required of 
a good teacher? 

Leblond: Some teachers are naturally gifted. 
Poor teachers may improve, and students may 
help here, especially if criticisms are mentioned 
discreetly. As much as possible, suggestions for 
improvement should be directed to the teacher 
and perhaps to his chairman rather than being 
made public. 

The teacher must combine research zeal with 
interest in Kis students. He must also develop 
an important quality, trust. Thus, as a-gradu- 
ate student becomes more and more competent 
in his work, he must be given more and more 
of a free rein in organizing his program. When 



a student is working on a Masters’ degree under 
me, the subject of his research is usually chosen 
for him, but when he reaches the Ph.D. level, 
he usually chooses his own subject. A similar 
principle may often be applied at lower levels 
of education. In this manner, some measure of 
democracy is introduced in education. In any 
case, trusting the student is a crucial, though 
difficult, attitude in education. But it is highly 
rewarding, when a young man who had come 
as an inexperienced graduate student, leaves 
as a man. in full control of his field. 

Reporter: How much of a teacher’s time 
should be devoted to research? 

' Leblond: Every minute of time not involved 
in teaching. Each scholar must exert personal 
discipline, so that he has ample time for think- 
ing and creative action. In this way, his teach- 
ing will acquire spark. (Conversely, the prob- 
lems arising in his mind while preparing lec- 
tures and discussing with students will often 
act as a stimulus to his own research.) 
Reporter: What kind of research is being done 
in the Department of Anatomy? 

Leblond: Gross Anatomy uses the scalpel, 
whereas Histology uses the microscope, in at- . 
tempting to clarify the make-up of the human 
body. These sciences provide the basic knowl- 
edge required before one may hope to under- 
stand how the body works. Research may con- 
sist of clarifying structural detail or of relating 
structures to chemical and physical events 
within the body. 

Reporter: But what are the main aspects of 
your own reseandi? 

Leblond: In the past, the body was compared 
to the steam engine. Just as the steam engine 
is composed of parts devired to use coal for 
energy production, the body was believed to 
be composed of organs devised to use food for 
the same purpose. Much of my work has been 
to show that the organs are not stable structures 
comparable to the parts of a steam engine, but 
are instead in a constant state of flux. Organs 
are not the stable structures considered by 
classical histology. They are composed of cells 
which are often replaced by others and, even 



when they are not, contain tiny “organelles” 
which turn over continually. This concept may . 
be call^ “Dynamic Histology.” 

My work and that o^any of my colleagues 
is centered around a technique called “ra- 
dioautography,” which was discovered in 1928 
in Paris by Lacassagne who was working with 
the naturally radioactive polonium. After in- 
jecting some into rabbits, he prepared thin 
slices— or sections— of their organs which are 
used for study under the microscope. The sec- 
tions were placed in contact with a photogra- 
phic plate in the dark-room; the rays coming 
from the polonium, if any, present in the sec- 
tions would then strike the emulsion of the 
plate. After a few days of such bombardment, 
the plate was developed and fixed, and it dis- 
played an image indicating if the organ con- 
tained polonium, and if so, in what cells of 
the organ polonium was located. 

In 1938, 1 learned the technique from Lacas- 
sagne and used it when I began injecting rats 
with two recently discovered radio-elements of 
importance in biology, radio-iodine and ra- 
dio-phosphorus. The radio-iodine was thus 
traced to the thy.oid and the radio-phosphorus 
to bones and teeth. Biit this methc^ provided 
only crude images. 

In January 1946, after some service with the 
Free French forces, I teamed up with Dr. L.F. 
B61angcr (who now teaches histology in Ot- 
tawa) in the hope of improving the radioauto- 
graphic technique. Within a month, we struck 
gold. A new technique was designed: melted 
photographic emulsion was poured on the sur- 
face of organ sections, thus providing intimate 
contact. The emulsion-coated section was kept 
for some time in the dark, so that the radioac- 
tive substances present in the section could 
bombard the. emulsion. The emulsion could be 
developed and fixed while kept in contact with 
the section. When looking down the microscope 
at the section-emulsion sandwich, the radioac- 
tivity in a given cell was revealed by black 
silver grains over it. 

Reporter: Once you had this new technique, 
what did you do with it? 

continued page 5 
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Edited by W. W, Francis, R. H. Hill and Archibald Malhch, with 
a new introduction by Lloyd G. Stevenson and corrigenda and addenda. 

“The Library here catalogued insists of literature illustrating 
the history of medicine and science collected with a definite 
educational purpose by the late Sir William Osier, and be- 
queathed by him to the Medical Faculty of McGill University, 
Montreal.” from the Editor’s Preface of 1929. The present 
edition makes available again 

the catalogue of Osier’s - 

private library published in ^ 

1929 by Oxford University 
Press and long out of print. 

publication 



Asia Today 

HAN SUYIN 

Dr. Han Suyin, world famous novel- 
ist, dedicated discipline of Mao 
Tsetung’s revolution, and much 
sought-after authority on China, 
brings to these lectures a depth of 
personal understanding of the political 
upheaval taking place in Asia. The 
book represents her sincere attempt to 
explain the aspirations of the revolu- 
tion in China to the Western world. 
Just published, 120 pages, cloth: $4.50 
^sbn: 7735-0061-8) paper: $1.95 
(sbn: 7735 -<Jo 62 - 6 ) 



price: $35.00 
(sbn: 7735-9050-1) 



Posthumous 
Poems of 



Mary Shelley s Fair Copy Book: Bodleian MS Shelley adds. d.g. 
Irving Massey, editor. Braleiah MS Shelley adds, d.9, largely in 
Mary Shelley’s h^d, is one of three notebooks which contain 
fair copies of most of Shelley’s significant posthumous poems. 
The text of the Copy Book is reproduced in full and collated 
with the major printed versions and the holograph drafts. 

The importance of Mary’s fair copies is evident; for much of 
Shelley s posthunious work there are either no other manuscript 
sources at all, or preliminary drafts only, and collation of 
Mary’s transcripts with the holographs brings us as close as we 
can come to an authoritative text. Just published, 280 pages, 
$20.00 (sbn: 7735-0018-9) 



The Quest for Rananim 

Letters of D. H. Latvrence to S. S. Koteliansky. George J. Zytaruk, 
editor. “I shall say goodbye to England, forever, and set off* in 
quest of our Rananim.*' D. H. Lawrence to S. S. Koteliansky, 
12 January 1917. The utopian society that he yearned to establish 
somewhere in the world D. H. Lawrence called Rananim; a 
society where man, like the legendary phoenix Lawrence took 
as his personal emblem, would rise from the ashes of his past 
purged of evil, and be reborn again in peace and love. Tlie name 
Rananim was suggested to him by some Hebrew lyrics sung by 
“Kot", his close friend from 1914 to 1930, with whom he 
corresponded more frequently than with anyone else during 
this time. 346 of the letters are included in the preset volume, 
and 220 of these are published now for the first time. 

September, 388 pages, $15.00 (sbn: 7735 -oo 54 “ 5 ) 
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Leblond: Early in the game, few radioactive 
elements were to be had. But, after the war 
the atomic pile w^ used to render radioactive 
some of the elements that are common in the 
body, like carbon and hydrogen. It soon be- 
came possible to prepare various “labeled” 
substances containing radioactive atoms: sugar, 
fats, etc. These could then be traced in the body 
by radioautography, that is, we could see where 
they were going, whether they entered into 
certain cells, and how they departed from 
them. Ever since, my group has exploited this 
technique and exciting results keep on coming 
to light. ' 

For instance, not only did the use of radio- 
iodine reveal that iodine entered into the thy- 
roid gland, but this was found to take place 
at any time of day and night. Indeed, every 
cell was handling iodine and making hormone 
out of it continually. 

In 1948, with Catherine Stevens, we found 
that some of the cells making up the innei> 
lining of stomach and intestine multiplied rap- 
idly, even in fully grown adults. And yet, the 
total number of cells did not increase. A closer 
look revealed that the newly-formed cells 
climbed along the folds of the lining and, at 
the top of the folds, dropped out with the food 
being digested. There was a precise balance 
between production and loss' of the lining cells. 
\Ve calculated, that the lining of stomach and 
intestine was renewed every 2 to 4 days, with 
over a quarter pf a pound of cells lost every 
day into the gut in man. At first, these results 
were considered as a challenge to established 
ideas, but they are now in text books. 

Several other organs are' composed of cells 
which are being ^replaced continually: the 
thymus for instance. Others are composed of 
stable cells. But then, radioautography at the 



MUSIC 

by STEVEN FREYGOOD 

a mysterious letter 

The following memo was left on my desk by 
individuals who seem to believe that I am a 
tighter of wrongs. They mi^ht take note that 
the Lone Ranger was recently quoted as saying 
that Ronald Reagan is too far l6ft. , 

To: whom it may concern 
Re: Help! 

16/9/69 

At least they treat me kindly here, wherever 
“here” is. The food is bland, as bland as my 
jailors and those who sent me here. Around 
a slab of meat sit the little boiled potatoes like 
a senate committee, all looking bored. As a 
change I can look out the window and see the 
apple pickers at work with ruddy faces and 
cheerful voices. Yet no one starves us or beats 
us or even threatens us. The place is run with 
reason and restraint. They don’t have to use 
force. Turnover here is rapid but no one ever 
leaves. Just last week a former professor of 
English broke his neck falling downstairs in hot 
pursuit of a comma or something. A former 
teacher of library science began simply enough 
by trying to force us to sit in the same positions 
at dinner every night and ended up goosestep- 
ping about the place shouting for order, order, 
order. Now he is kept in a cell'by himself. Two 
days ago a former professor of history ended- 
up boring himself to death. In short my fellow 
prisoners make terrible companions. Why are 
we here? We have only done openly what 
others do covertly. “They” have smoothed out 



electron microscope level revealed that the tiny 
parts of cells, or organelles, are also being ren- 
ewed. A former collaborator, Dr. Droz, found 
that the so-called mitochondria are renewed in 
less than two weeks in the liver. An organelle 
referred to as the Golgi apparatus was found 
to be renewed every half hour (in the so-called 
goblet cells). The substances composing these 
organelles— proteins, sugar, nucleic acids— are 
also renewed continually. And, from the 
Bnding of our group that all cells in the body 
are continually producing proteins and nucleic 
acids, it may be concluded that such continu- 
ous production is characteristic of life. 
Reporter: You have mentioned the roles of the 
staff in teaching and research, but what should 
their role be in administration? When you 
spoke of Argentinian universities, you S 2 ud that 
they are now controlled by the staff. Do you 
approve this situation? And, if so, what then 
is the role of the administration? 

Leblond: In 1968, 1 was elected to the* Senate 
of this University for a year. I considered the 
popular idea that the staff with the help of 
students should be running the University. But 
it did not take iotig for me to abandon this 
view. It soon became clear that, in spite of my 
many years of experience at McGill, I had 
much to learn in order to understand the com- 
plex responsibilities of Senate and its Commit- 
tees. I found that, in order to acquire the nec- 
essary information and participate in full in 
the activities of Senate, I had to devote about 
half my time to it. Naturally, research and, 
teaching suffered. I served for a year, but I 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that I could 
not be an effective senator arid an effective staff 
member at the same time. Many colleagues did 
not agree with this conclusion. Yet, I felt that 
I had to choose one or the other alternative; 



all the wrinkles in their behaviour. Their words 
are intellectual Muzak. They haven’t the 
courage to be good and lack the imagination 
to be evil. Oh, if only -I could write one of them 
a memo, but memos are denied me here. 
Memos are the reason I was sent here. 

With a certain sadistic pleasure the guards 
remind us that officially this prison is called 
a “Field Research Laboratory.’’ Now and then 
a professor with tenure who made the mistake 
of doddering once too often or proving too great 
an irritation to administrators would be sent 
out to do “field research” never to return. Ad- 
mittedly it was the most humane and reason- 
able action to take under the circumstances. 
At least the library is adequate. Then one day 
a lecturer in political science began to take an 
active interest in his studies. Well, why not? 
Musicians give recitals, don’t they? Education 
researchers give experimental classes, don’t 
they? Law professors practice law, don’t they? 
Since this lecturer didn’t have tenure it was 
decided that it would be cheaper to fire him 
instead of sending him out to do “field re- 
search.” They were wrong. Now it is considered 
most economical to send here lecturers, in- 
structors, teaching assistants and even the oc- 
casional, student— a very unsavoury crowd at 
that! 

When I first began teaching I decided to 
switch one hour with an imtructor whose 
teaching hours would be more convenient for 
me. Naturally we sent two memos to Smith 
the department chairman, who. duly sent us 
two memos confirming the change and one to 
the department secretary. Somehow these 
memos gave me a sense of belonging, of status 
almost. Because of the inconvenience of time 
this secretary had already put me down for 
three instead of four hours. I sent her a memo 
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and I decided not to allow my name to be put 
up for reelection. 

Tt is clear to me that the staff must play a 
major role in the selection of the deans and^ 
the principal. But, once they are selected, they 
should have full authority to carry out their 
work, with a minimum of interference from 
Senate. 

What is the best way to have a free adminis- 
tration, while maintaining some staff control? 
I’m not sure. Maybe, once a year, the staff 
should vote their confidence in the Principal. 
After that, administrative decisions should be 
left to him with little or no interference. 
Reporter: Do you think that the University 
should be run by uni- or bicameral bodies? 
Leblond: From experience in France as well 
as in the United States (Yale, University of 
Rochester), I believe that this University is 
better run than. most. I have not heard a con- 
vincing argument for changing the bicameral 
system. In fact, the division of powers between 
the Senate (which runs Academic Affairs) and 
the Bo^rd of Governors (which runs Finance) 
protects professors and students from the possi- 
bility of an abuse of power. 

I look with sympathy to the broadening of 
the Board of Governors by addition of repre- 
sentatives of labor, French Canadians, women’s 
organizations, and so on, so that there will be 
participation of all levels of society. A few staff 
and student representatives should also be 
added. 

I would like to say that an experience of over 
25 years at McGill allows me to testify to the 
atmosphere of fair play, scholarship, and free- 
dom at this University. I am grateful to my 
colleagues and to past and present students for 
having maintained this atmosphere. 



and one to Smith asking a correction of the 
error. Now the chap with whom Iliad made 
the switch, Lalande, walked into his new class 
to find someone else teaching it. Both of them 
filed memos with Smith, Smith’s secretary, and 
the Dean’s assistant, ^eanwhile Smith’s secre- 
tary sent me a memo and one to Smith correct- 
ing the error. Smith sent .me a memo asking 
for clarification of my last memo just before 
he picked up the two memos from Lalande and 
Greenberg plus one from the Dean’s assistant 
asking for clarification of the problem. 

At this point J received a letter from the 
Dean informing me that my salary would be 
rated for three hours. My sense of injustice, my 
righteous anger was inflamed driving me to 
new heights of creativity. What expression of 
succinct yet profound thoughtwere my memos! 
What harmonious line! What amusing yet 
barbed marginalia I created! I considered them 
like haiku and spent hours designing each, one 
to Smith, one to Smith’s secretary, one to the 
Dean, one to the Dean’s assistant, and one to 
Greenberg advising him to do the same. After 
all, wasn’t he cheated of an hour? Somehow 
Greenberg failed to appreciate the aesthetics 
of the memo but he reluctantly agreed to write. 
Meanwhile Smith sent rapid replies to Lalande, 
Greenberg, the Dean’s assistant, his own secre- 
tary but to no avail— I was one step ahead of 
him. Memos began pouring in first from 
Greenberg, then from the Dean, the faculty 
accountant, and finally the university accoun- 
tant. 

At last, after days of struggle, I could return 
to my apartment and fall into a deep sleep, 
knowing that even as I slept justice was being 
served and memos written. 

“They” acted with surprising speed to my 
lasting sorrow. It would seem that Smith and 
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This concert includes Seven 
, Minuets and Six Canons, hith- 
erto unpublished and orches- 
trated especially for this occa- 
sion by Alexander Brott. The 
premiere is a "Beethoven'Trib- 
ute" in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of his birth 
in 1770. The program will 
also feature internationally ren- 
owned violinist Szymon Gold- 
berg in the Two Romances for 
violin and orchestra, and the 
Grosse Fuge, opus 133. 

The Beethoven 
legacy still grows 

In 1953, Alexander Brott ac- 
quired a copy of an original 
volume printed in 1 832 by 
Viennese publisher Tobias Has- 
lihger in honour of Beethoven 
(who died in 1827). Haslinger 
had requested Ignaz Ritter von 
Seyfried, a friend and col- 
league of Beethoven, to assem- 
ble all significant material, with 
the view of eventual publica- 
tion. i 

This limited subscribed edi- 
tion, which numbered among 
its subscribers such people as 
Chopin, Czerny, Kochel, Jo- ^ 
hann Strauss (the elder) and 
the Grimm brothers of fable 
fame, included samples of 
Beethoven's handwriting, an 
unfamiliar lithograph of Beeth- 
oven, pictures of the medals 
he received, and the invitation 
to his funeral— in addition to. 
a collection of contrapuntal 
studies. These were composed 
in Vienna between Beethoven's 
twenty-first and twenty-fifth 



year, during which he submit- 
ted his composition for com- 
ment and criticism to such di- 
verse personalities as Al- 
brechtsberger, Schenk, Saiieri, 
and Haydn. 

The celebration in 1 970 of 
Beethoven's birth gave Brott 
special incentive to undertake 
the very cjinsiderable task of 
verification and authentication 
of the material in this priceless 
volume. He obtained a com- 
mission from the CBC to score 
and arrange certain authenti- 
cated works for broadcast and 
perforrnance. 

It was no easy task that he 
set about; He knew that a 
rather severe censure of this 
collection had been written by 
Gustav Nottenbohm in 1872- 
3, claiming that von Seyfried 
had made various minor alter- 
ations, including the extension 
of codas, and that he had in- 
corporated some of Beetho- 
ven's works based on themes 
by G.F. Haendel and C.P.E. 
Bach. Brott also had to con- 
tend with pencilled commen- 
tary on the border of many 
pages, since this same book 
reputedly had once belonged 
to the renowned composer, 
conductor, and musicologist. 

Dr. Hans Pfitzner. 

In Brott's own words, "The 
challenge was enormous: what 
tempos would Beethoven have 
stipulated? what nuances 
would he have ^written? what 
textures of instrumentation 
would he have resorted to? 
and finally, how could I in all 
honesty pay tribute to this 
giant of giants?" 



The Young Prometheus 

The first phase of the under- 
taking, that of verifying and 
. authenticating the material in 
the volume, required an exten- 
sive search of Beethoven mate- 
rials residing in museums 
around the vvorld, and contact 
with many international ex- 
perts on Beethoven. Having 
achieved success at this 
beyond his expectations Brott 
was then able to proceed with 
the orchestration work with 
complete confidence. 

The result of his labours is a 
gift to the world of never be- 
fore heard Beethoven. The 
music consists of the Seven 
Menuets and the Six Can- 
nons— to be performed for the 
first tipfie here in Montreal on 
January 26— and twelve fuges 
of divert nature and comp- 
lexity, four of which have pre- 
ludes. These latter works pro- 
vide close to an hour of music 
which 'will be performed for 
broadcast by the CBC on Au- 
gust 4 2. 

Brott has titled the twelve 
fuges "The Young Prometh- 
eus." "I reasoned that in re- 
viving these monuments to 
Beethoven's contrapuntal art, 
one was simulating the literary 
significance of Prometheus- 
(which, incidentally, Beethoven 
began working on during 
1 799) where statues are 
brought to life, not by fire and 
destruction, but by love and 
music." 
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the Dean met, did some mathematical calcula- 
tion, and recognised the horrible predicament 
they were in. Within six days I would succeed 
in crippling the entire Faculty, in nine the 
entire university. Chairmen, Deans, and Gov-; 
ernors were called to a secret meeting. A deci- 
sion was reached. 

They entered my room softly and without 
undue firmness shook me from my peaceful 
sleep. They were dressed in the uniforms of the 
university security guards. “You are going to 
do research,” said the tall one.- “I am?” “Yes, 
the university has provided you with a grant 
to do field research;' You must not refuse.” “I 
suppose you are right. I can hardly refuse such 
a generous offer.” And so they led me out into 
the night and eventually to the place where 
I sit now staring out at the apple pickers with 
their ruddy faces and cheerful voices. 



COMING 

EVENTS 

JANUARY 23 TO JANUARY 30 

Send notices of coming events, photographs, 
illustrations, etc., to M. Cowen, Information 
Office, Administration Building, Room 633] McGill 
(392-5301 , -5306). Deadline: Friday noon, a week 
before the issue in which the notice is to appear. 

FRIDAY— 23 

CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE shows tWO mov- 
ies. At 7:30 p.m., PROFESSOR beware directed 
by Elliot Nugent (USA, 1938) with Harold 
Lloyd; at 9:30 p.m. THE BANK DICK directed 
by Edward Cline (USA, 1940) with W.C. 
Fields. Biblioth^ue Nationale du Quebec, 
1700 St-Denis. 

DUBUFFET EXHIBITION. Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts presents.a major exhibition entitled 
“The Common Man” to January 31. Guided 
tours in both English and French are available 
on Wednesdays at 2:0() and 8:00 p.m. Museum 
is closed Mondays. 1379 Sherbrooke Street 
West. 

EXHIBITION: paintings, drawings, and water 
colours by Chris Hayward to January 24. 1 1:00 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m., Monday to Friday and 1 1:00 
a.m. to 3:00 on Saturday. Weisman Gallery, 
SGWU. 

FRIDAY NIGHT CINEMA: McGill Film Society 
shows LES DEUX TIMIDES and LE MILLION 
directed by R£ne Clair (France, 1928-31). “A 
silent and a sound movie in which Clair dem- 
‘ bnstrates a profound fluency in the language 
of the cinema.^* 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Leacock 
132. 

McGILL FACULTY FRIDAYS: The Faculty of 
Music presents the Student Chamber Ensem- 
bles in a program of music for brass, woodwind, 
and percussion. 8:30 p.m., Redpath Hall. Ad- 
mission free. 

POETRY FOUR. Sir George Williams Poetry 
Series— Fifth Reading. Poetess Diane Wakosi 
reads her poetry at 9:00 p.m., Room H-651, 
Hall Building, SGWU, admission free. 

-SAIDYE BRONFMAN CENTRE of the YM-YWHA 
and NHS.presents a double bill, Frances Hy- 
land in DUTCHMAN by LeRoi Jones, and THE 
INDIAN WANTS THE BRONX by Israel Horovitz. 
Student rates $2,50. 5170 Cote St. Catherine 
Road, tel. 737-6551. 

VERDI: Cinema de repertoire presents Michael 
Cacoyannis’ ZORBA THE GREEK. 




RETROSPECTIVE OF ANIMATION CINEMA 1940-69: 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts in co-operation 
with the National Filrp Board presents 60 niin- 
utes of animation cinema, to January 30. No 
Monday presentations. Information re times 
tel. 842-8091; 1379 Sherbrooke Street West. 

MONDAY— 26 ^ 



BEETHOVEN TRIBUTE: The McGill Chamber 
Orchestra, Conductor: Alexander Brott and 
featuring the internationally renowned violinist 
Szymon Goldberg commemorate the 200th an- 
niversary of Beethoven’s birth in a concert to 
be given at 8:30 p.m., in the Theatre Port- 
Royal, Place des Arts. Reservations and inform 
mation call 935-4955. 

MEETING: Board of Governors, 4:00 p.m. in 
Room 609, Administration Building. 

MEETING: Faculty of Arts and Science at'4;10 
p.m. in the Leacock Council Room. 

PUBLIC LECTURE:’ Dr. D. Ely, Director, Centre 
for Instructional Communications, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. speaks on philoso- 
phy of instructional technology at 8:15 p.m., 
Room H-110, Hall Building, Sir George Wil- 
liams University. 

reunion DE CLUB FRANCOPHONE DE McGILL: 
Conference de Madame Jacques de Vienne: 
BRANCHEMENT DES IDEES NOUVELLES SUR LA 
REAUTE D’AUJOURD’HUI, 8h. 15 du soir, Peter- 
son Hall, 3460 rue McTavish, Salon des Pro- 
fesseurs. 



BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: McGill Faculty 
Wives discuss Man^s Search for Meanings by 
Viktor E, Frankl. 8:00 p.m., 3500 Mountain, 
Apt. 17. Further information: tel. 288-3968. 



SATURDAY— 24 



TUESDAY-27 



SEMINAR COURSE IN PHYSICAL OCEANOGRAPHY 
(696b): E. Banke on wind stress measurements 
over ice in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 3:30 p.m. 
in Room 502, Marine Sciences Centre. 

SEMINAR: Faculty of Divinity on joint religious 
sciences and theological faculties. Papers will 
be read by Professor Bernard Leiser, SGWU 
and Professor Fritz Wolff, University de 
Montryal. A discussion will follow the papers. 
7:45 p.m.. Divinity Hall. Interested members 
of Faculty welcome. 

SEMINAR SERIES: Department of Zoology on Dr. 
George Setterfield, Department of Biology, 
Garleton U. talks on structure and organization 
of chromatin of fowl erythrocyte nuclei in rela- 
tion to protein composition. 4:30 p.m., S3/3, 
Stewart Biological Building. All interested per- 
sons are invited to attend.' 



STAR DOLLAR CONCERTS: Conductor Alain 
Lombard, soloist Nicolai Petrov, pianist. 8:20 
p.ni.. The Forum. Ticket Holders only. 

TALK: The Department of English and the 
McGill Debating Union present Tom Wolfe, 
author of The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake 
Streamline Baby and others who will give his 
latest word on sub-cultures: BEYOND CATAS- 
TROPHE; the adventures of the RENEGADE 
COWBOY among the Greasers, Intelfinks, Groo- 
vies and other Hard Grabbers. 8: 15 p.m. Lea- 
cock 132, admission free. 

TALK: The Department of Chemistr\’ have in- 
vited Professor A.B.P. Lever, York University, 
Toronto to speak on aspects of inorganic, phys- 
ical and theoretical chemistry. 3:00 p.m., in 
Room 10, Otto Maass Chemistry Building. 



WEDNESDAY-28 



CINEM.ATHEQUE CANADIENNE shows two films: 
at 7:30 p.m. CAMERAMAN directed by Edward 
Sedgwich (US.^. 1928) with Buster Keaton and 
at 9:30 p^m. Cinema Canadienne. A GREAT BIG 
THING by Eric Till (Canada, 1968) with Reni 
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Harold Lloyd one of the three all-time comedy greats, 
in a scene from Safety Last which will be shown 
at the Cinernatheque Canadienne*s Harold Llt^d*s 
World of Comedy on January 30th, 



McGILL OUTING CLUB together with the Alpine 
Club of Canada presents the National Geo- 
graphic Film, “Americans on Everest” and a 
recent psychedelic ski film entitled “Mobius 
Flip.” 8:15 p.m. in PSCA, admission: 50c. 




Coming EvenUfJfom page 7 
Santoni, Louise Latraversc. “Un proche patent 
de The Emic Game.” Biblioth^ue Nationale 
du Quebec, 1700 St-Denis. 

HISTORY 001: Professor N, Bamba talks on his- 
tory and culture. 7-8 p.m., Room 15, Leacock 
Building. 

MEETING; Senate, 2:20 p.m. in the Leacock 
Council Room. 

PUBUC LECTURE: Dr. Richard B. Miccleton, 
President of the Memorial Association of Mon- 
treal will give a talk on current funeral prac- 
tices in North America. 8:00 p.m. in Room 
S3/4, Stewart Biology Building, Open to the 
public; admission free. 



EMPLOYMENT 



Assistant To The VIce-PHncipal- 
Academlc Affairs | 

The position: coordination Within the universi- 
ty of member’s assignmenf^ on various com- 
mittees of the Conference o^B^tors and Prin- 
cipals of Qpebec univcrsiiiu^SiapoM^ for 
representing the university on inter-university 
liahon committtts. 

Qualifications: the successful candidate will be 
a fluently bilingual university graduate 28 to 
35 years of age, with keen interest in educa- 
tional affairs together with proven organization 
ability. 

Please submit r&um^ giving background, ex- 
perience, age, and salary requirements to: 

Personnel Department 
Montreal 110, Qjuebec 

DIrsetor* 

University Information Systems 

The challenge: this 



EDITOR 

Harry E. Thomas 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Stuart Oilman 

PRODUCTION 
Helen Murphy 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
Chris Payne 
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STAFF WRITER 
Harvey Mayne 



CONFERENCE: on industrial relations and the 
compute, sponsored by the. Labour Agree- 
ments ^Data Bank. 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.. 
Council Room, 8th Floor, Leacock Building. 

MEETING: Senate Academic Policy Committee, 
2:30 p.m. in Room 609, Administration build- 
ing*. 

SEMINAR: Polymer Thursdays, Dr. A. Oplatka, 
Harvard University and Weizmarm Institute 
will speak on the mechanochemistry of muscle 
contraction. 4:30 p.m.. Room 10, Otto Maass 
Chemistry Building. 

SEMINAR COURSE: Physical Oceanography 
(696b). S. Stanic talks on turbulent bnimHary 
layer at 2:00 p.m., in Room 502, Marine 



EDITORIAL POLICY 

The McGill Reporter has no editorial prejudice. 
It Is open to contributions from anyone on any 
subject, and is responsible for presenting, con- 
currently or serially, a balance between points 
of view. 

is a newly-created position^ 

to meet the rapidly expanding needs of the DEADLINES 

univereity. The successful appliu^t will be ’ Friday before the issue In which the item is 
responsible for the organization of ah informa- ^ appear. FEEDBACK deadline is Monday, 
tion systems department which will design and 
implement an integrated management infor- 
mation and data processing system. 

The candidate: the position requires a univer- 
sity graduate with considerable experience of 
complex administrative systems, and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of large-scale computer 
operations. The university currently uses the 
IBM 360/65 and 360/75. 

The salary will be comndensurate with experi- 
ence and qualiheations. 

Please forward curriculum vitae indicating ed- 
ucation, experience, age, and salary require- 
ments to: 

P.M. Matthews 
Director of Personnel 
McGill University 
Montreal 110, Quebec 
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Published weekly by the Information Office oL 
McGill University, 805 Sherbrooke Sheet West, 
Montreal 110, Quebec, and distributed free of 
charge to faculty, students, staff (on campus), 
and Graduates. Off campus, 158. Subscription 
rate, $5 per year. 



Room, Marine Sciences Centre. 



BOTANY SEMINAR: Dr. F. Wightman, Chair- 
man, Department of Biology, Garletoh Uni- 
versity, C5ttawa, on the pathways of auxin for- 
mation in the slioots of higher plants. 4:00 p.m. 
in Room W4/12 (Botany Seminar Room), Ste- 
wart Biology Bldg. 

C1NAMETHEQ.UE CANADIENNE presents two 
comedies: at 7:30 p.m. Harold Lloyd’s world 
of comedy; extracts from SAFETY LAST. WHY 
WORRY?, GIRL SHY, HOT WATER, THE FRESHMAN, 
FEET FIRST, MOVIE CRAZY, and PROFESSOR BE- 
WARE. Showing at 9:30 p.m., NEVER GIVE A 
SUCKER AN EVEN BREAK directed by Edward 
Cline (USA, 1941) with W.G. Fields. Bib- 
liothique Nationale du Quebec, 1 700 St-Denis. 

McGiLL FACULTY FRIDAYS: The Faculty Or- 
chestra perform works by Mozart, Haydn and 
Boccherini. 8:30 p.m., Redpath Hall. Admis- 
sion free. 



INFORMATION OFFICE 

Albert A Tunis, Director; H. E. Thomas, Suzanne 
C6t4, Margot Clark, Tom Perlmutter, Stuart 
Gilman, Gordon Thompson (Macdonald CollMe), 
Robert Reid. Einar Vinje, Helen Murphy, and 



STREETNOISE: January. 23, from midnight to 
6:00 a.m. 

AN INTERVIEW: January 24, with Mrs. Claire 
Culhane, the President of the Quebec chapter 
of the Voice of Women. Her discussion centres 
around Canadian complicity in the Vietnam 
War and her rather untenable position that 
Canada should impose an embargo on trade 
with the United States. 

STREETNOISE LOOKS BACK: A weekly feature, 
W.C. Fields, Little Baby Snooks, Baron Von 
Munchausen, and a host of others from the old 
days of radio are presented. Hear also the music 
of both popular and new underground rock 
groups. 



